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— PERSONAL | 
MERICAN OSTEOPATH, John Carpenter, 
D.O., late of 1, Portland Place, W.1. Practice 


now at 118, Pembroke Road, Bristol, 8. Phone: 
Bri 37171. London appointments phone Langham 
a 79. 


NTIQUES | FINE 


ART GOODS, Pictures, 

Furniture, Effects, &c., PACKED, REMOVED, 
STORED or SHIPPED by ELMORE, COOKE & 
Co., 15, New Burlington Place, W.1. Estd. 1871. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT 0874. 


HINESE CARPET. OFFERS W ANTED for 
EXQUISITE WASHED CHINESE CARPET, 
13ft. 6in, x 9ft. 9in. MAYfair 1057. Write Box 69. 
ENTAL STIMULATORS. 
DENTAL STICKS go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/- in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Ne we astle-on-Tyne, 4. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS. GOLD. D, " ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis, 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS. 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. *Phone 
M AY fair 0651. 


NCYCLOPZAEDIA B R I T A N NI CA A ‘to sell ? 

Heffer's of Cambridge will gladly offer for 
any sets of 1lth or later editions you wish to 
sell. Good books of every kind bought for cash. 
Send particulars to W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
Bookselle rs, Cambridge. 








If you want 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ALKIE PROJECTORS, Bell Howell, Ampro- 

sound, Gebescope, etc., and 16 mm. Sound 
Films, WANTED URGENTLY; also Leica and 
Contax Cameras and Accessories. Highest cash 
prices paid for these and for all modern photo- 
graphic and Cine equipment. Modern microscopes 
and accessories also required.—_DOLLOND’S, 28, 
Old Bond St., London, W.1.; and at 428, Strand, 
Wc. 2; 35 Brompton Rd. S.W.3 ; 281 Oxford St. W.1. 

O HELP THE RED CROSS. Ten guineas is 

not a large sum, but the BRITISH RED 
CROSS would be glad to receive it. Mr. J. Nayler 
J.P., Worthing, offers to forward to a donor of 
this sum his specially bound copy of ‘** FLORA 
AND SYLVA” a handsome work in 3 large vols. 
on hand-made paper, with 52 pages in colour and 
270 wood engravings. Cheque should be made 
payable to the British Red Cross and forwarded 
to tho Manager, WESTMINSTER BANK, 
BROADWATER, WORTHING, when the volumes 
will be sent. 

(0 THE BEREAVED. Evidence of Survival 

may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 














th EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEEN’S GATE, S.W.7. 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write to 
SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 








UR COATS. DELMER PRICE, 7 Bruton St., 
has several second-hand Fur Coats ,belonging 
to clients) for sale. Reasonable.—MAYfair 1723. 
URNITU RE, REMOVALS AND STORAGE 
in London and the country. Expert packing. 
SECONDHAND FURNITURE 
SOLD BY AUCTION EVERY WEEK 
A small but select stock of high quality second- 
hand furniture on show for private purchase. 
Showrooms, 157/8, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
Head Office for all enquiries, 86/90, Newington 
Causeway, S.E.1. Tel.: Hop. 3644. 
TAYL OR’S DEPOSITORY, SOUTHWARK. 
OL D, D, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 
wanted in any condition—old or new. BEST 
PRICES PAID. Immediate cash or offer. Call 
or send registered post direct to HARRODS, 
London, S.W.1. Phone Sloane 1234. (We do 
not employ agents). 








NICKERBOCKER-BREECHES can be made 

satisfactorily from self measurements. Forms 
and patterns of cloth will be sent on application. 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept.— 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1 


IBRARIES BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS 

BOUGHT. Valuations for Probate and Insur- 
ance.—MUSEUM BOOK STORE, LTD., 45 Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. ’Phone, Holborn 0400. 











ASSAGE, Colonic 





Lavage, Sunlight and 

Foam Baths are invaluable in cases of 
rheumatism, catarrh, and general debility.— 
MRS. GORDON, 39, Cumberland Court, Marble 
Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 


INK COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
wanted. Write Box 27. 





ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 

address. Letters redirected, 5s. p.a. Royal 

eer Capital £250,000. Write-—BM/MONO 
.W C.1 1 


M IV IES AND “TAL KIES IDLE CAPITAL! 
Convert your home Movie Projector into 
cash. 8, 9.5 and 16m.m. Home Movies and 16mm. 
Home Talkies; also Leica, Contax and other 
modern roll film cameras ARE STILL WANTED. 
Please release yours. Top prices paid.—WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1 








AINTINGS. Small and exquisite. By 
Fragonard, Corot, and Anton Mauve for sale. 
Write Box 64. 


ORTRAITS, LANDSCAPES, etc. 





The preser- 


vation of our old art treasures is most 
essential Many years personal experience in 
the art of Picture Restoration is offered by 


BU BERT BARRETT of Dorchester. 





> HEU MATISM, GOUT, . AND 
Joachinsthal Radio-active 
avaiJable in London and can be taken at the 
CLIFTON CLINIC OF PHYSICAL MEDICINE, 
662 Finchley Road, Golders Green, N.W.11. Spe. 
0514. The Baths are prepared from genuine 
Joachinsthal radium, and are given under medical 
supervision — other treatments available: 
Massage, Medical Electricity, Light, Radiant 
Heat Baths, Cardiography, etc. 


ARTHRITIS. 
Baths are now 





Owner-driver’s saloon, 

1933. Blue with brown hide upholstery. 
Cooper bodywork. Tyres as new. Mileage 31,900, 
The whole in superb condition. Privately owned, 
£575. Write, T. E. MORRISON. Chadwell Ho., 
38 8 Long Lane, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 


ABLE GLASS & CHINA. YOU WANT IT— 
WE HAVE IT.—The General Trading Company 
(Mayfair), Ltd., 5 Grantham Place, Park Lane, 
W.1 (Piccadilly erd). Gro. 3273. 
A vor furs tortured to death in traps. Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
E TALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM' ROSS, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, W.C.1. 


POLLS ROYCE 20/25 


























AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then 

“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH 
Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. Chemists, Boots’ Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/- 


buy 
PASTE. 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 
7 Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437 
NAVY, JANUARY, 5 PLACES, lst ENGINEERING 
Navy, lst M.B., Matric., School Cert. etc. 





ABBITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools, 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 
REGENT 0161. 


LTD. 


TELEPHONE : (4 LINES). 


Ho™“= SCHOOL, in own beautiful large country 
house, fully modernized; 8 bath rooms; 
extensive grounds, and park; own produce; ex- 
ceptionally safe area; fully qualified and experi- 
enced teaching staff including French mistress. 
Fully trained hospital nurse as matron, also 
nannie; riding and swimming. Girls 5-14 years, 
boys 5-7. Very moderate fees; school undertaken 
as war effort, not for profit. No vacancies until 
September—Mrs. FREDERICK LISTER, Hanford 
House, near Blandford, Dorset. 





ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD,' TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in languages, 
music, the arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, 
and in technical draughtsmanship in preparation 
for ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


OFFATS SCHOOL, Lifton Park, Devon- 
shire, for Boys aged 6 to 14. Happy outdoor 
life in perfect surroundings, with a balanced 
and efficient standard of education. Riding, 
Music, Eurhythmics, taught by experts. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Details on application 
to the Secretary. 
ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies, Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 








Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted.—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 


Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, including 


Secretarial Colleges, Tutors, etc. Reliable 
advice given free of charge by 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD. 


Scholastic Agents. ’Ph. REGent 2803 (6 lines). 
6, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Publishers of “‘Schools’’ Illustrated Guide, with 

Evacuation Supplement, by post 3/7. 





HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 6d. tor speci- 
men lesson of world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195B), Palace Gate, W.8. 





HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. 
Domestic Science taught. 
pupils. Certificates granted. 
RANDALL, Ist class 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
Molton Street, W.1. 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, 


DOMESTIC 
All Branches of 
Day and resident 
PRINCIPAL: MISS 
Diplomee, EDINBURGH 





South 
May 5306-8. Residential 
Bucks. 





RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


ACANCIES—Children up to 12 years, personal 

care in private family; essentially home 
atmosphere ; health first consideration ; home 
farm produce; education, general, music, dancing, 
pets, riding.—MRS. O. F. JANKE, Bishops 
Nympton, N. Devon, or Tel. Ken. 7143. 


ELL-KNOWN 








poultry farm has vacancy, 


pupil. Safe area. Comfortable home. Large 
country house. Healthy surroundings. :— 
MUCKLESTON, Leebotwood, Salop. Phone 


Leebotwood 36. 


BARNBY MOOR (nr. Retford). Ye Olde Bell 
BARNSTAPLE. Imperial, Tew Vale Parade 
BARTON MILLS (W. Suffolk). The Bull 
BATH. Brockham End Hotel, Lansdown 


EDFORD, SWAN HOTEL. 
First class comfort in beautiful 














surroundings, at a moderate price. 
en Bedford 2074 (Management) 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 
BLETSOE. The Falcon Inn 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. Three Arrows Hotel 
BOURNEMOUTH. Norfolk Hotel 
BOVEY TRAC TRACEY. Blenheim Guest House 
Box #11 HILL, SURREY 700 feet up up 
BRACING HEALTHY 
HOLLY BUSH HOUSE 
Comfortable accommodation with or without 
catering, light meals in R.A.C. Appointed 
Restaurant. Car for hire. Meets trains Leatherhead 
and Tadworth stations by appointment. Brochure 
on request. ‘Phone Betchworth, 59. 
BRAY-ON-THAMES. The Hind’s Head Hotel 
BRIGHTON. Norfolk Hotel 
BROADWAY. Dormy Guest House 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON (S. Devon). 
Rosemullion Hotel 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS. The Angel Hotel 
BUSHEY. Bushey Hall Hotel 
CAMBRIDGE. University Arms Hotel 





GARDENING 


E*- -TOUT-CAS. The largest makers of hard 

tennis courts in Gt. Britain. EXPERTS Anp 
MATERIAL ready the moment the y day 
arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LT 
SYSTON, LEICESTER. ¥ 

ANTASTEX AND FANTEX HUMUS are Still 

producing more and better crops than by any 
other means of growing. Farmers supplied, why 
do hundreds of people repeat their or.ers yea; 
after year; Fantastex makes soil pest-free. 10 }} 




















drum 14/6, to be used 1 to 10 water. Fantex 
Humus extra 18/6 per cwt., to be used 4 oy. 
per sq. yard. Crops ready 4-6 week earlie; 
FANTASTEX Ltd., Mill Hill, N.W.7. IN 1213, 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONS OCTED 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—.;EORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, Ch’ lehurst 
Kent. 
AWNS.—A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 sq. is. kilk 
moss and weeds, £1; dredger 3/6; 2 Ib, of) 
eradicates Dandelions. Plantains, Butt ups by 
the thousand, 12/6. Depositor 6/6; carri ze paid 
cash. 36 pages sound advice free.—TOL., LAWy 
DRESSINGS, Buxted, Sussex. 
WNERS—sawdust, timber tops and >ttoms 
woods—park owners with bracken @ 4 shrub 
wood can convert these products int. money 
by making charcoal of all types with b; -roduct 
recovery with high yield by means of latest 
plant protected by Patents. Only ce of 
Potash available for Agricultural poses 
FANTASTEX Ltd., Mill Hill, Londor N.w7 


Tel. FINchley 1213. 























CARLISLE. Crown and Mitre Hotel PAVING STONE. Quantity old Lon: + Yor 
CHARMOUTH. The Court Paving Stone for Sale (recta lar), 
CHURCH STRETTON. The Hotel WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick h. 3058 
MROWBOROUGH | SUSSEX. RUNING Demonstrations of the © immer 
THE CREST HOTEL pruning of FRUIT TREES avai. ole for 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word ™embers of the R.H.S., will be held « Wisley 
COMFORT on July 15, 16, between 2-4 p.m. 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- ETEX” (Reg.) SCREENED GRANi LATED 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.” PEAT, prepared “me horticulture, poultry 
PA Pa bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices delivere’ home 
DROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel 
ECCLESHALL. Bishops Offley Manor UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbrids° Wells 
XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre of “7a oa a = a oe 3/- dozen 
oberon, All modern amenities and comforts. 39). 500, WONFORD NURSERIES, Exets!. 
gg a EGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS of cuality 
evon mpe 3 —W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon 
FALMOUTH. Falmouth Hotel Cambs. 


FOTHERINGHAY. Manor Farm Hotel 
GODALMING. The Lake Hotel 
GRANTHAM. Angel and Royal Hotel 


AMPTON COURT, Casino Hotel, London’s 

loveliest river retreat, fully licensed; 

resident or otherwise. Terms 10/6 and 12/6 B. & B. 
Telephone: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 


HASLEMERE. Georgian House Hotel 

HAYTOR. Newton Abbot. Moorland Hotel, 
Pinchaford Farm 

HOLBEACH. Chequers Hotel 

HOVE. Dudley Hotel, Lansdowne Place 
Prince’s Hotel 

HUNTINGDON. George Hotel 

IGHTHAM. Town House 

KESWICK. Royal Oak Hotel 


LONDON 
BAILEY’S HOTEL, Gloucester Road, S.W.7 
BERKELEY HOTEL, Piccadilly, W.1 

BROWN'S HOTEL, Dover Street, W.1 
DORCHESTER HOTEL, Park Lane, W.1 

GREEN PARK HOTEL, Half Moon Street, W.1 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, Park Lane, W.1 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, Russell Square 

RITZ HOTEL, Piccadilly, W.1 
SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL, 


LEWES. White Hart Hotel 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. Bridgwater Arms 
LYNTON (N. Devon). Valley of Rocks Hotel 
MINEHEAD. Beach Hotel 
MODBURY (S. Devon). Modbury Inn Hotel 
NORTHAM. Westward Ho! 

Clevelands Hotel 
ODIHAM. George Hotel 
OXFORD. Randolph Hotel 
PETERBORO’. Angel Hotel 

Bull Hotel 
POLPERRO. Noughts and Crosses Inn 
SALISBURY. Old George Hotel 
SANDERSTEAD. Selsdon Park Hotel 
SEVENOAKS, Riverhead. Amherst Arms 
SHAFTESBURY. Coombe House Hotel 
SHALDON (Teignmouth). Round House 
SHERBOURNE Digby Hotel 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS OFFLEY 

MANOR, Charming, peaceful country, Attrac- 
tive house. Own produce. Riding, nr. Eccleshall, 
Staffordshire, Adbaston 247. 


SIDMOUTH. Cedar Shade Hotel 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). Treganna Castle Hotel 
ST. IVES (Huntingdon). Golden Lion Hotel 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON. THE WILLIAM AND 

MARY HOTEL with its 34 bedrooms (and 
Guest House, opposite, 18 bedrooms) remains open 
to cater for the Services, War Workers. and all 
passing through on business bent. Restaurant 
open for Non-Residents. Club Cocktail Bar. 
Good rail facilities. Tel.: 2575 and 203911. 


TAUNTON. Castle Hotel 
TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel 
TINTAGEL. King Arthur’s Castle Hotel 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Wellington Hotel 
WHITTLESFORD. Red Lion Hotel 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write for “‘ C.L, 
Illustrated Tariff,” Tel. 31. 
WINDERMERE. Langdale Chase Hotel 
YELVERTON. Moorland Links Hotel 
YORK. Young’s Hotel, High Petergate 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
PORTRUSH. Seabank Hotel 
SOUTHERN IRELAND 
WATERVILLE (Co. Kerry). Butler Arms 
SCOTLAND 
BANCHORY. Tor-na-Coille Hotel 
PERTH. Windsor Restaurant 








S.W.7 




















WALES 
LLANGOLLEN. The Hand Hotel 


KENYA 
KENYA COLONY (THIKA). Blue Posts 
CEYLON 


COLOMBO. Galle Face Hotel 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 


LUE FOX COATEE. 
condition. Sacrifice. 
particulars. 


RUSHES and Toilet Sets renovated and 
restored in any material.—Tortoiseshell an¢ 
Ivory House, Ltd., 15 Soho Sq., W.1. Gerrz ard 44¢ 4488. 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting “CORONET ¢ OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon you 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted, with less troubl 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when yoy 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-roun( 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns, (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote yoy 
the exact cost). 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR. 
MAISON GEORGES. 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, §8.W! 
(only address). 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 Great Rwvs:el 
Street, W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALj 
Model Dresses, Hats, Shoes and high-class Fw 
from the best Houses in London. Good price 
given. Est. 28 years. Museum 3049. 


UR COATS Renovated and Remodellet 

Expert workmanship. Reasonable charges. Ni 
coupons. Estimates free.—EARLS COURT 
FURRIERS, 83 Earl’s Court Road, Kensington| 
W.8. Western 5394. 


URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first} 
cless furrier. Exceptional bargain at £14 
Deta'ls and description from Box 995. 


EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY, EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Subject to Government Restrictions. 


GENTS WANTED with sound connectiol 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-knowy 
speciality product. Write Box 983. 
XPERIENCED COOK and HOUSE PARLOUR; 
MAID, together or singly, (English 0! 
Continental) required by young couple for smal] 
modern country house in Surrey. Aga cooker. 
Comfortable home and good wages to suitabl 
applicants. Interview London or Surrey and 
expenses refunded. Write Box D.293, Willings 
133. Moorgate. E.C.2. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ENTLEMAN, 40, exempt, wou!d hel 
gentleman farmer: fruit, pig and poultry 

experience ; unfurnished accommodation ; Wilt 
and child.—D., Sea Crag. Porth, New 


LIVESTOCK pe 


IRD SEED.—Mixture for all sma'l cast 
birds: 3lb. 5/-, 7lb. 10/6, 141bs. 20/-. SPECIAY 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 12/6, 12 pint 
23/-, sample pint 2/6. All carriage jaid—@ 
TELKAMP & SONS, Ltd., 144 Fenchurch € ., B.C 





Marvellous New 
£18.—Write Box 29 for 
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BUDGERIGAR FOOD.—Grow your ow: mille! 
sprays; plants 24 for 3/-; 48 5/--—E LIOTT, 
Middle Street, Horsham, Sussex. 











V-OX the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD (unr ‘tione? 

The great war-time egg-produce . 90% 
albuminoids. Pure food. Mixed with nash 0 
scraps will nearly double your egg supp’ ’. “It . 
IDEAL as a protein supplement for poi. try 4% 
pigs.” Full directions, 7 lbs. 7/6, 14 Ibs. 1. -, 28104 
24/-, 56 lbs. 40/-, 1 cwt. 67/6. All carriag > paid 
OV-OX BY-PRODUCTS (Dp. C. L.), Seve .0ak 


ULLETS, grand lot, 2/5 months. Sa 
assured.—_FERNLANDS POULTRY 
Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By Direction of Captain J. W. W. Bridges. 








WEST SOMERSET 


Between Exmoor and the Quantocks. 
THE COMPACT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL 


CROYDON HALL ESTATE OF 547 ACRES 


Adjoining the Dunster Castle Estate near Minehead and Washford, and including 


: > is nh ss saan HOME FARM 
CROYDON HALL = : AND 
: AOD ost BAN RN 75 7 Sgt ba. ¢< THREE OTHER FARMS 
A comfortable medium- : nana * is i a “- : ees : 
sized Manor House, with : d . bs ; ‘nto , 
modern appointments. The Secondary Residence of 
ews Pe aE oes i ‘“VALE HOUSE.” 
Garages, Stabling and shen : eS SEVENTEEN 
Outbuildings. pont SS ees — Soe Be < COTTAGES AND 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 


CROYDON HALL FROM THE EAST. 


TROUT STREAM 
OF ABOUT 
3, MILE. 


The Estate produces 
a Rental (mainly 
actual) of 
about 


£1,500 
Per Annum 


(Low Outgoings) 


Sporting and 
Fishing in Hand. 
MORNING ROOM. DRAWING ROOM 


TO BE OFFERED 
FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION 
DURING 
THE SUMMER 


(unless previously 


sold privately). 


ESCOTT FARM. VALE HOUSE. 
Solicitors : Messrs. Hunters, 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


Steward :] Mr. J. W. Butler, Estate Office, Croydon Hall, Washford. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





Teleph A : 
Maytair 3 m1 iG lines) 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. grams 


Telegra 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


OXON- BERKS BORDERS 


Half a mile from Great Western Railway Main Line Station. 


A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF 75 ACRES 


PERIOD HOUSE containing: 3 large reception rooms, kitchen with ‘“‘ Aga‘’ cooker, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Companies’ electric light and water. Central heating. 
INEXPENSIVE WALLED-IN GARDEN. Hard tennis court. Accredited cow-houses for 30. 7 loose boxes. 2 garages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover,Square, W.1. (40,028) 
EXECUTORS’ SALE HERTFORDSHIRE 


17 miles North-West of London. ~~ Ni Central heating. Company's electric 








light and power. Companies’ gas and 


THE MODERN 
RED BRICK AND TILE ‘ 
* | 
RESIDENCE . oli Hh, lie ae . 
} Te \ kl) The GARDEN comprises Tennis Lawn, 
Erected in 1913, occupies a delightful ‘ : , { ia | T 1 2 ins Flower Beds and Borders, Kitchen 
| 1 wt ; piss Garden, in all about 13%, ACRES. 


} * fee ea water. Telephone. Main drainage. 
‘ Double garage. 


position on gravel soil on high ground 
with a fine view of the Chess Valley. 


— FOR SALE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, a 
2 bathrooms. FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents : Messrs. SWANNELL & SLY, High St Street, Rickmansworth, Herts. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, » 20, _Hanover Square, W.1. (39,954) 


OUTSKIRTS OF Aneel: TOWN 


GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE AND ABOUT FOUR ACRES 

The ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, partially reconstructed in recent years, stands about 250 ft. up, facing South. 

It is approached by a drive with a 5-roomed lodge at entrance. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 15 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Company's electric light and power. Companies’ gas and water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. Stabling. Garage. 2 cottages. 

The GROUNDS are attractively laid out and include tennis lawn, croquet lawn, pleasure lawn with pond, rockery, walled 

kitchen and fruit garden, greenhouse. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Further jenna ulars of the Sole dent nts: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTL EY, 20, ‘Benever Square, W.1. (40,015) 


ey an 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Gutedsn Celle hates 

















ss WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


JUST AVAILABLE. SUSSEX LONDON ABOUT 33 MILES | 


400 ft. up. Sandy soil. 2 miles from a Station. Overlooking wooded common. 


ge Co A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

AN OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE ' _ 11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception rooms. Main services. Electric light. Partial central heating. Main drainage. Stabling. Garage for 3 cars. 
Central heating. Stabling’ Garages. Cottages. Attractive grounds with rose garden, 3 cottages. Pleasure grounds, finely timbered, with hard tennis court. 


woodland, parkland, etc. ABOUT 10} ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £7,500 


IN ALL NEARLY 79 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. | OR WOULD BE ph ng og 4 ; 
Sole Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Apply : Wank wORee & Co., Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





HANTS— BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND | SURREY—SURROUNDED BY COMMONS 
PETERSFIELD | A MODERN RESIDENCE 


Good train services. Bus route. 


11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. 


Farmery and 3 Cottages. 
Gardens and Grounds 
with Hard Tennis 
Court, Kitchen Garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
19 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 


gear ERNE FOR SALE 
A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


9 bed and dressing roo1 4 bathroor 4r tior Main electric light. Central | —— 
» bed and aressin roms, de ‘ooms, eception rooms. Main electric light. entra | 
heating. Garage for 2 or 3 ca CONSIDERED 


CHARMING GROUNDS WITH HARD COURT, SWIMMING POOL, ETc. | WITH LESS LAND 


TO BE LET FURNISHED AT MODERATE RENT Pr . ; 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. | Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 

















COUNTRY LIFE—JUNE 


pec 


1942 











Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304 


‘HEREFORDSHIRE : 


Within easy reach of Leominster, on southern slope with | 


extensive panoramic views. 


a 





HANDSOME STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
OF TUDOR TYPE 
4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage (flat over). 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds, in all 
ABOUT 25 ACRES 


Price substantially reduced 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SUVESOSP Al AND 





HERTS, NEAR BUCKS BORDER 
In delightful unspoilt country over 400 ft. above sea level 
and commanding far-reaching views. 


CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Formerly a farmhouse, now reconstructed and 
modernised at great cost. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, sun parlour, 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 
Main electric light and power. Central heating. 
Garages. Large Barn. 


The pleasure grounds are a special feature and form a 
delightful setting for the house. The remainder of the 
land, at present let, is mostly arable, the whole extending to 
ABOUT 76 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,326.) 
SURREY (about 24 miles Town) 

In an excellent position facing South, about a mile from the 
station, with a first-class service of trains for the business man. 
To be Sold. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 
usual offices. 

Main services. 

Garage and other useful Outbuildings. 
Matured gardens with lawns, rose pergolas, water garden, 
flowering shrubs, etc., fully stocked vegetable garden, 
fruit trees, etc. In all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
(A further 1% acres can be purchased if required.) 


| (Between); 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


PICCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 


AYLESBURY AND BUCKINGHAM 


4 miles from Bicester Kennels, convenient 


for Main Line Station to London. 





Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale. 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hunter Stabling. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
24 ACRES 


OSBORN & MERCER. 


Farmery. 3 Cottages. 


Agents : Inspected and highly 








Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,814.) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. recommended. (16,730.) 
Telephone Nos.: NIC ‘HO i AS Telegraphic Address : 
0293 “Nich P a? 
Regent | 3377 (Established 1882) Pre omte nc th taeguaam 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) Nicholas, Reading. 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 


WITHIN 30 MILES SOUTH- WEST 
(Adjoining a Golf Course.) 

FOR SALE. GEORGIAN RESIDENCE ON 
FACING SOUTH 


TALE FIR oe 





PICCADILLY, W. _b 


l, 


OF LONDON 
HIGH GROUND 


IN WELL TIMBERED 
PARK-LIKE 
GROUNDS 

22 bed, 3 baths, fine 


suite of reception rooms. 


STATION 


ON THE HILLS ABOVE READING 


Only 2 miles from two Stations with frequent bus service. 


_ROAD, READING 











Lodge and Flat. 





GARAGES. MODERN 











CONVENIENCES. 


10 ACRES 


NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Laiuanes y SORRY W.1. 


- SUSSEX 


(Between Ashdown Forest and the Sea). 


FOR SALE. GEORGIAN HOUSE AND HOME FARM 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, usual offices. 
Engine-pumped water. 


Long drive, 8 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
Central heating. Main electric light. 
Very pretty gardens (partly walled). 


HOME FARM OF ABOUT 
PRICE £5,500 


Stabling. Garage. 


70 ACRES, WITH HOUSE 


LOVELY 


OR £4,500 FOR HOUSE AND ABOUT _ ACRES 


NICHOLAS, 4, » Se Court Yard, Piccadilly, 








House contains : 


BEAUTIFUL CHILTERNS 


OLD WELL-KEPT GARDENS, WITH MEADOW, 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 





FOR SALE THIS COMFORTABLE OLD-FASHIONED 


HOUSE 


IN ALL 
6%, ACRES 


All public 


services. 


1161 


Ina small town. Daily reach of Town. 


OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 


10 bed (3 in annexe), bath, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. Triplex range. 
garage. Barn. Pretty gardens and paddock. 


2 ACRES. £4,250, OR £2,250 WITHOUT PADDOCK 


NIcHoLAs, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 













GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 


Large PRICE £5,000 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 


Reading. 











Also at 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! M APL E & C t Telephone: 
5, GRAFTON STREET, 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) o., _ D. R T Regent 


MAYFAIR W.1I. 





HAMPSTEAD 


WELL-KNOWN AVENUE BY THE HEATH 
Glorious countrified aspect. 
DETACHED MODERN HOUSE 
STANDING IN ITS OWN GROUNDS AND HAVING 
EN TOUT CAS TENNIS COURT 
Gallery staircase and lounge hall, oak-panelled dining room, 


2 other reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms. 
GARAGES. 


LEASE OVER 900 YEARS FOR SALE BY ORDER 
OF EXECUTORS 


MAPLE & CO., LTD., as above. 






















Agents: 
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19, 





1942 











AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY 


HALL PLACE ESTATE, 
SHACKLEFORD, NEAR 
GODALMING 


A ee IED wae M-SIZE 
RES 


WITH LOVELY ‘G ROUNDS. 
SECONDARY !RESIDENCE. 
FARM OF 166 ACRES, WITH 
FARMHOUSE AND MODEL 
BUILDINGS. 

FULLY LICENSED INN. 
VILLAGE STORES. 

23 VILLAS AND COTTAGES. 





Recommended by ~ 
(Tel. : REG. 82 





By Direction" ‘of the } Exvecutors of the late ‘Sir. Edgar Horne, Be. 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Votephone : Ragen oane (Private Branch Exchange) 


5 miles from Guildford and 3 from Godalming. 


THE FREEHOLD ;RESIDENTIAL 
































TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
ESHER, SURREY 


Delightful situation with due South Aspect. Easy reach of City and West End. 


CHARMING 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
6 bedrooms, 2 _ bathrooms, 


3 reception. Good domestic 
offices. Garage for 2 cars. 


Main electricity, gas and water. 
Beautiful Gardens, tastefully 


laid out, and forming a fit 
setting for the residence. 


23} ACRES IN ALL. RENT £275 PER ANNUM. 

VACANT POSSESSION 

HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
__ &. 


.984.) 





es 





WEST SURREY 









PLEASANTLY 
SITUATED 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


with all main services 
and central heating. 

6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 

reception rooms. Garage. 


MATURED GARDEN 
OF ABOUT 1', ACRES 


ve * Sotantat, Piccy, London.’”’ 





VIRTUALLY THE WHOLE OF THE 
PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF 
SHACKLEFORD. 


PRODUCING AN 


OF OVER 





"WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


1 
Very favoured Residential District within a mile of famous Golf Course and 1% miles of 
main line station. 











IN ALL ABOUT 
200 ACRES 


ACTUAL AND 
ESTIMATED GROSS INCOME 


£1,400 PER ANNUM 


which HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., have received 
instructions to offer for SALE BY 
as a whole or in lots, at GUILDFORD at an early 
date, unless previously disposed of privately 
Particulars of the Solicitors, Messrs. WALKER 

MARTINEAU & CO., 12, 
South Kensington, S.W.7, or the Auctioneers 

6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


AUCTION 


Manson Place 























PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,500, OR WOULD BE SOLD FULLY 


Inspection recommended by —: 
1. (Tele.: 2.) 


BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19 Tel.: 


FURNISHED AT £4,500 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
REG, 82: 


WIM. 0081 


Arlington Street, 
(S.50,993) 








1/6 per line. 





FOR SALE 

OTSWOLDs. 65 ACRI RES. _ XVIit h 
CENTURY STONE RESIDENCE. 

11 bed, 3 bath, 4 reception. Central heating. 
Garages. Stabling. COTSWOLD FARM- 
HOUSE (7. bedrooms, bath, ete.). 2 
COTTAGES. Good farm buildings. Matured 
grounds, excellent Jand (part let). TRESIDDER& 
Co., 77, South Audley’ Street, We. (21, 17 5.) 


DEVON (South). On a farm in beautiful 

situation, Small Modern House with 

4 bedrooms, ete. Telephone. Main electricity 

and every convenience. For Sale at £2,150 

Freehold. Near bus. 2 miles from market 

ge easy reach Torquay.—HEWITT & CO., 
Aret hibald Road, Exeter. A.1164. 


GtoucesTeRsHine. For Sale by 

Private Treaty. A PERFEC T COTS- 
WOLD MANORIAL ESTATE. Midway 
between Cheltenham and Cirencester. With 
Possession on September 29, 1942. 4 reception 
rooms, 9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
6 servants’ rooms, 6 bathrooms, quaint and 
picturesque loggia. Splendid squash court. 
Hard tennis court. Electric light throughout 
the residence. Central heating. Never-failing 
water supply. Buildings, etc. Good garage. 
Excellent. stabling. Bailiff’s house and 6 
first-class cottages. Model farm buildings. 
Farm of 330 acres. Woodlands of 120 acres. 
Fishing (about 1 mile). For further particulars 
apply to—TAYLER & FLETCHER, Cold Aston, 
Cc he Ite oni am. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE. w ithin easy reach 
of Cheltenham. For Sale by Private 
Treaty. ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESI- 
DENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
with Charming Old Cotswold Manor Residence. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception and 12 principal 
and secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All 
modern conveniences Excellent water supply. 
Garages. Beautiful gardens and grounds. 
Pasture, arable and woodland. Total area 
about 170 acres. 3 cottages. Model farm 
buildings. Possession by arrangement. 
Apply—Messrs. TAYLER & FLETCHER. Stow- 
on- -the-W: old, , Glos. 


L E ic ESTER (7 miles). Charming 

Modern House in delightful grounds, best 
residential district. north of city.*3 reception, 
6 bed, etc., every convenience. All main 
services. 3. Acres. Possession.—HOLLOWAY, 
PRICE AND Co., Estate Agents, Market 
Harborough. 








STANMORE. Lovely high position with 

open_views. Modern Det. Residence built 
1938. 5 bedrooms, special tiled bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, ’maid’s room, cloakroom, 
kitchen. Central heating. Parquet. Garage. 
Well-laid out garden of % acre. Tennis Court, 
Rockery, etc. Buses nearby. Freehold £6,000. 
Apply—NeEal, 39, Station Road, Edgware. 





____ FOR SALE 


SUFFOLK (S.W.). A BEAU TIFU L HOME. 
Unspoilt rural district. XVIIth CENTURY 
OAK-BEAMED RESIDENCE of charm and 
character, thoroughly modernised and labour- 
saving; perfect order. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
6 bed (h. & c.), 3 bathrooms (h. & c.). Main 
electricity and water. Garage. Stabling. 
Delightful old walled grounds, paddock, 
3 ACRES. For sale with possession.— 
COBBE & WINCER, Ipswich. 
UFFOLK, WEST, 300 ft. up. Delightful 
Half- timbere d TUDOR RESIDENCE, 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bath (h. & c.). 
Electric light. Garage, etc. 3 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, £2,500. Possession.—Woop- 
cock & Son, Ipswich. 
URREY and HANTS BORDERS. 
Old fashioned Country Residence, in grounds 
and parkland, 5% acres. On bus route and 
3 miles of Farnham. 8 bed, i 4 reception, 
etc. Garage for 3. Cottag All services 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £4, 300 (Ref. D.550).— 
BURRAGE & Co. (J. G. Caesar, F.A.L.P.A.), 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Farnham, 
Surrey (Tele. : 5473). 
URREY-SUSSEX BORDERS. ~EXCEP- 
TIONALLY LOVELY TUDOR 
RESIDENCE. In rind district, 4 miles 
Dorking. Beautiful mellow brick and Horsham 
stone roof. 5 principal bed, 3 bath, 2 reception, 
play-room, maid’s flat. Central heating. 
Main water. Electricity. Excellent garden 
with tennis court. Barns. Garages. 28 acres 
(meadows let). A quite exceptionally beautiful 
house of the period, in good repair and with 
every convenience. Inspected and recom- 
mended. Freehold £8,500. Apply— 
RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham 
(Phone: 311). 


AUCTIONS 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
74 ACRES. Rich Freehold Farm at Smeeton 
Westerby, near Kibworth. Canal frontage. 
Possession. By Auction June 23. Details 
from—Holloway, Price & Co., Auctioneers, 
Market Harborough. 

WICK, LANGPORT, SOMERSET 

(1 mile from Langport.) 

SALE OF OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE, 
with Ham’stone Mullioned Windows, 
containing 2 reception, 4 bed, bath, etc., 
together with Farm Buildings and 22 acres of 
Pasture and Orchard Land. Also Valuable 
Accommodation Pasture, Orchard and Arable 
Lands, the whole having an area of 119 
ACRES. Nearly all with vacant possession.— 
F.L. Hunt & Sons have received instructions 
to offer the above for Sale by Auction in Lots 
at the Langport Arms Hotel, on TUESDAY, 
JUNE 30, 1942. Full particulars of the 
Solicitors: Messrs. LoucH, WILLMOTT AND 
CLARKE, Langport, Somerset, or the 
Auctioneers, , 

















(Min. 3 lines.) 


TO 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





‘LET 


ESTATE AGENTS 








Lease, 


NEW FOREST. EYEWORTH LODGE, 
‘RITHAM. To 

Eyeworth Lodge, 

north of the Forest. 

usual offices. 


Hunting, 


3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
Garage and Outbuildings. 
Electric light and water and about 9 acres 
pasture. 

available. 
SURVEYOR, New 
Lyndhurst, Hants. 


Full particulars from : 
Forest, The King’s House, 


Let on short or long di Windsor districts. 
Fritham, in the y.A., Auctioneer, 


shooting and fishing READING, 


DEPUTY 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS 





ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 


ekly. 
PE REN COURT. QUEEN'S. COURT, 


Maidenhead (Tel. 
Steel-frame or 
2 Under- 


(Price 2/6). 


Samael Berks. Tel. ; 
B ERKSHIR E ‘ 





Sale of Country Houses and Estates. 
Nic HOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Te Tel.4441, 


END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—G —Gippys, 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. 
reinforced concrete construction. 
ground Stations within 1 minute. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 

A few modern newly — flats from 
gns. to 8 gns. 


EVON AND S. & W. 
The only complete illustrated Register 
Selected list ts free. 
BOSWELL «& Co., F.A.L., 


ERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, “Ascot, 
Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 

M eee Surveyor, 

Ascot 818-81 819. 


MARTIN &E POLE, 
CAVERSHAM 
and W OKINGH AM. 
BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned = the 
essrs. 











54), Windsor (Tel. 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73), 


COUNTIES.— 








er. (Est. 





ENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. HAMPSHIRE 


Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
61, QUEENSWAY, 


w.2. BAYS. 1818. 





GURREY, 


bedrooms. 
London. 


facing South. 
rooms, 


for properties. 
Sussex. 


ALES (NORTH), 


WANTED 


_ HERTS, 


WANTED TO 


UNFURNISHED—Small Gentleman’s Farm, 
or several acres with 
thoroughly modernised period house, 4 to 6 
Essential near a town daily reach 
Could offer in exchange modern 
; Edgware or Watford, if required. 
Box No. 65. 
URREY 





“OR SUSSEX. Lady 
wishes to rent unfurnished a cottage, 3 to 
4 bedrooms, or w ould purchase. 





sitting room, 
indoor sanitation. Electric light. 
per annum.—Box 
57/61, Mortimer Street, W.1._ 

USSEX, SURREY, etc. 

woop «& CO. have many buyers waiting 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
(Crawley 528.) . TIES. 


2815, SAMSON 


Dist ricts. 
RENT 


BUCKS 
BUY OR 
Farmery. Modern or 


WORCS., etc., 
leading Agents : 


(widow) 





shi ire. 


URREY, SOMERSET, or SU SSEX. Lady — 
requires Unfurnished Modernised Cottage, 
Gravel soil preferred. 3 bed- 


bathroom, 
Rental £100 


kitchen, 
CLARK, aires 


A. T. UNDER- 


Phone : 





COTSWOLDS 





and 

COUNTIES.—22, 
Southampton.—WALLER AND KING, F.A.1. 
Busine ss este ublished over 100 years. 





AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 





HROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
Principal Agents, HALL, W ATERIDGE & OWEN, 
LTD., Shrewsbury. (Phone : 


HROPSHIRE, 


2081.) 


H EREFO! KD, 
and MID WALES, ] 
 CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHERS 


(Phone : 


OUTH MIDLANDS.—Ho.LiLoway, 
AND Co., Chartered Surveyors, 
Box 68. and Agents, Market Harborough, 


USSEX AND ADJOINING cou N ‘TES. 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath spe: ialise 

in High Class Residences and Estates, m0 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN cou N IES. 
WOODCOCK «& SON, : 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PR¢ PER: 
Ipswich 4334. 


Estate 





SHROPSHIRE, 


or OXFORDSHIRE. WANTED.—(contd.) 








by Girls’ 


College Premises. 





150 MILES LONDON (Within). Wanted 
Private Boarding School, 
Country House, Hotel, School, or Training 
Would consider absorbing 
another school if buildings large enough.— 
TRESIDDER AND CO., 
Street, W.1. 





MERCER 
Large 
months, 
£15,000. 


77, South Audley 


Wanted to rent Furnished or Unfurnished 
House with 3-6 bedrooms in or near village. A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS 


Write full particulars to—Box 66. of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 


ai effected through the 
& CO., 98 having changed iands 
through their agency during the pas _ La 
ranging in price from £2, 

Over 2,000 GENUINE 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vend rs al 
invited to send particulars to their 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Specialists, 


Regent | 


RIPPON, 
1884.) 


SOUTHERN 
Westwood Road, 


write the 


Auctioneers 
Leicester- 





wiht 














COUNTRY LIFE—JUNE 


je 


1942 





FoR SALE, OR TO LET FURNISHED, an 


rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


ESTABLISHED 1875 





SURREY | 


Near Frensham Ponds. | 


attractive Farmhouse-style Residence. 3 reception 


BANFFSHIRE 


3 miles from Station. 
TO BE SOLD 


| 


SURREY 
Horley Station (main line) 134 miles. 
FOR SALE, A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE TUDOR 
PERIOD OF ARCHITECTURE. Old oak and 
brickwork. 


1163 


Companies’ water, gas 


Mellow tiles and lattice windows and many 
Garage for 2 cars. 2 cottages. Tennis 


other quaint features of bygone days. 4 reception rooms, 


ind electricity. 


A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 


ourt. Kitchen garden. Paddocks. Beautiful grounds 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s electricity and 
ud trees. Stream with chain of ponds and miniature | ESTATE Garage and outbuildings. Kitchen garden and 
vaterfalls. THOUSANDS OF POUNDS RECENTLY SPENT ON fruit trees. 
25 OR 72 ACRES aeneaaeenienest THE HOUSE, PARTLY BUILT IN IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Hunting, Golf and Riding. THE XVrtH CENTURY 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,150 








| water. 
| 
| 
| 


llustrated particulars from: CURTIS & ee aoe | 4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Rough shooting, riding and hunting.—Details from 
, Mount Street, W.1. (16,432) Main electricity. Central heating. Cc she RTIS & MER SON, 5, Mount i Street, W.1. (16,274) 
ie eee —_——— | GARAGE FOR 6 CARS, 4 COTTAGES. PRODUCTIVE a 
SUSSEX | AND WELL-STOCKED GARDENS. HERTFORDSHIRE 
Near Forest Row 9 FARMS Chorley Wood ,3 miles. London, 20 miles. 
= , O LET UNFURNISHED. A MODERN RESIDENCE, 
oO LET UNFURNISHED, BEAUTIFULLY T 


Beautifully timbered grounds. 
Salmon River, 


Woodlands. Near a famous 400 ft. up, facing south-east, 
7 bedrooms, 


Grouse and Rough Shooting. | 3 reception rooms, 7 bathroom. Gas and 
company’s water. Garage and stabling. 2 cottages. 
ABOUT 2,000 ACRES Grounds and excellent kitchen garden. Heated glasshouse. 

(RENT ROLL APPROXIMATELY £650 PER ANNUM) 


Paddock. Gravel soil. 
RENT £250 PER ANNUM 

Particulars from the CURTIS & HENSON, 

, Mount Street, W.1. 5, Mount Street, W (16,252) 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


(16,346) 
ONE-BI HIGH CHILTERNS. 


| 1 hour from London. 


near the Village Green. 

SITUATED RESIDENCE, approached by a drive 
rom the Ashdown Forest. 4 reception rooms, 14 bed and 
iressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. Garage and 
uutbuildings. Gardener’s cottage. Ornamental grounds 
and shrubberies. Woodland and paddocks. | 


| 4 ACRES 
ABOUT = ACRES Particulars from : 
Weeks 


Agents : 
CURTIS & HENSON, im 








3, MOUNT STREET, 


Telephone : 
LONDON, W.1. 


Grosvenor 1032-33 











FASCINATING COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT (TUDOR) MILL HOUSE 


Ozford, 


-BUCKS-HERTS BORDERS 


Close to good Golf. 


Old-world Burford, 3 miles. 12 miles. 


ibuanas 2 ite anf” UD aha 
a 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN HOUSE. SECLUDED 
| 500 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 





A : 
ce ee PERIOD INTERIOR with oak beams, open fireplaces, etc. 
reception (one being 36 ft. long), 5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, usual offices. 
Main electric ity and power. Main water, cesspool drainage. “ Aga’ * cooker and water 





AND QUIET. 
Period interior. 





softener. Garages, etc. The whole property is in perfect order, recently entirely | Beautifully fitted. Hot water everywhere. Radiators. Main water and electricity. 
relecorated. No furthe r outlay needed. Attractive terraced gardens. intersected by Modern drainage. Garages. Outbuildings. Dairy, ete. WELL-MATURED GARDENS. 
al small stream thereby greatly enhancing its charm. About 1 ACRE—FREEHOLD Orchard, swimming pool, etc. 16 ACRES (12 LET OFF). TOLET UNFURNISHED. 
UNDER £5, = Surrounding fields of about 10 Acres could be purchased if required. Possession September next, or possibly sooner. Personally inspected and highly 

Sole 


Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,783) recommended by Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (10,844.) 













FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


29, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4 


KIS 26, Dover Street, 
~ 


aN N 











ot, (Central 9344) AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) w.il 
: Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON 
E, 
BERKSHIRE DOWNS ~~ WEST SUSSEX DOWNS OXON-—GLOS BORDERS 
iG VY, mile from main line station. | Near Petersfield and the Hampshire Border. In a pretty Cotswold Village 
2 | RED-BRICK GABLED RESIDENCE 
41. AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
r XVilth CENTURY RESIDENCE | en ee 



































3), | 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms 
= 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. | Compact domestic offices. 
iter | sary sATING TROT ‘ upT @ Vy 
ON, Central heating. Main electric light and water supply. | CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT. GARAGE. 
34.) GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
AN Garage. Hard tennis court. | : : 
a, | ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH PROLIFIC KITCHEN 
‘i yy : ar ‘ : ? GARDEN AND ORCHARD, THE WHOLE 
Excellent farm buildings. 3 cottages and bungalow. | | 
om | EXTENDING TO NEARLY 
| 
4 WELL-WATERED PASTURE AND PRODUCTIVE | 4 ACRES 
- , he onl , . PYTEW oT | 
ARABLE LANDS, — EXTENDING TO | pees, ween rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, | 
4 ath room. 
D, ss | TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
a 74 ACRES Main electric light and power. Modern drainage. | 
b1.) ; Details from Owner’s Agents 
aa i , ABOUT 5 ACRES. £5,000 FREEHOLD sai 
ICE Details from the Owner’s Agents—FAREBROTHER, | FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO.,26,Dover Street,W.1. 
pers ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover | Folio: 13,551 
ter Street, W.1. | 
) ‘RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
*Phone : Grosvenor 2861. be Sti “Cornishmen, London.” 184, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Telephone: KEN. 0855. 
” ae GREATEST BARGAIN YET! NEAR FARNHAM 
i seas RIVER FRONTAGE £5,500 ONLY £2,400 FREEHOLD - | Surrey-Hants Borders. 1 hour London. 
nts, j -addington. 5 minutes’ walk Station. 8 ACRES. SELF-SUPPORTIN IN VERY LOVELY COUNTRY. 
j en eee Caen ee YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY Delightful COUNTRY HOUSE on 2 floors. 
uR- ELIGHTFUL UP-RIVER RESIDENCE, in excellent order. 12 bed and dressing Only 21 miles London, but away from all | 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
rooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, hall. Main electricity and water. aerodromes and military, quite rural and Main water. Co.’s lighting. Central 
_ ntral heating. Aga. Garages. Stables. MOST BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, nicely secluded, high up, lovely views into heating. Garage. Pretty gardens. Tennis. 
nbered. — lawns. Kitchen garde n. Paddock intersected by pretty Hertfordshire. Charming little HOUSE 2}ACRES ONLY £2,800 FREEHOLD 
' BACKWATER with BOATHOUSE. 6% AC of CHARACTER, in perfect repair, easily See 
+ ghly recommended : TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,232) run. 2 very nice reception, lounge (27 ft. by | ESH , , 
i j 12 ft.), all-electric kitchen, 4 bedrooms | Inacharming position. Delightfully sunny 
1. ‘AIDENHEAD NEAR BOULTERS LOCK £5,000 Q be basins), bathroom. Main electricity. | COUNTRY OUSE, with all main 
~ Lovely position overlooking Clivedon Woods. Bus passes to Station. adh a ang Pe gee bp cot | pon gg oltomgag — 3 Pe 
stty gardens, shi ve plums, ecep 8, 
0 TTRACTIVE WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE. 6 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception apples, pear, kitchen garden, duck pond | basins), 3 bathrooms. Beautiful gardens 
DR Main services. Central heating. toe cottage. —oarage with flat over. and meadow. Very low rates. Charming and meadows. Fishing, boating and 
are ll-stocked gardens. Rockery. HARD TENNIS COURT. LANDING STAGE little place, with no snags. Immediate | swimming pool. 6ACRES BOUNDED BY 
a ghly recommended : TRESIDDER & Co. = 7 South Audley Street, W.1. (21,182 inspection imperative. | A RIVER. ONLY £5,750 FREEHOLD 
(81. . 
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reso", GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS sss ritam 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


25, MOUNT STREE r. 


SURREY-HANTS BORDERS 


Station 1% miles. London 30 miles. 





IN A SUNNY AND 
PL EASANT POSITION, 
within 5 minutes’ walk of 

a bus service. 


3 reception rooms, bath- 
room, 5 bedrooms (several 
with fitted basins). MAIN 
SERVICES. LARGE 
GARAGE. Very pretty 
gardens. Kitchen garden. 

PICTURESQUE 

WOODLAND. 

In all about 





7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD—VACANT POSSESSION 
All particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.1168). 


BLISHED 17 68, Victoria Street, 
GROSV TENOR SQUARE, W.1 Westminster, S.W.1. 





W ORCS. TO BE LET 
FOR SCHOOL, BUSINESS OR PRIVATE RESIDENCE 
UNIQUE OLD MOATED GRANGE 


RICH IN HISTORIC AL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
RESTORED & BROUGHT 
UP-TO-DATE. 

15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
wonderful suite of reception 
rooms including GREAT 
HALL, BANQUETING 
iG L (50 ft. by 24 ft.) and 
COUNCIL CHAMBER. 
Klectric light, central heat- 
ing, basins in 5 bedrooms. 
Water and drainage over- 
hauled. Garage 10 cars. 
BOWLING ALLEY (con- 
verted to classrooms), 2 
LODGES, etc. 


BEAUTIFUL GROU NDS—13 ACRES 


AVAILABLE FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED WITH IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7823). 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL 


OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKV ILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 





SMALL SUSSEX ESTATE 


Occupying a lovely position with views of great beauty. 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
EXTREMELY WELL EQUIPPED, APPROACHED BY A’ DRIVE WITH 
SUPERIOR ENTRANCE LODGE 


3 reception, day nursery, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Electric light and 
all modern conveniences. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. — STABLING. 

DELIGHTFUL GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT AND SMALL ORCHARD. 
IN ADDITION ARE ABOUT 10 ACRES OF ARABLE, 15 ACRES OF GRASSLAND 
AND 34 ACRES OF WOODLAND 
ONLY £5,950 WITH 60 ACRES 
A SPECIAL WAR-TIME BARGAIN 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. 





CHARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
On the lovely Surrey Hills. 17 miles from London, 
DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
IN PRETTY WOODLAND SETTING 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main electricity, gas and water. 
2 GARAGES 
VERY PRETTY INEXPENSIVE GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT, 
TERRACED GARDEN, FLOWER BEDS AND HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 
1 ACRE, FREEHOLD, £3,500 
IMMEDIATE SALE URGENTLY DESIRED 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. 











eter raeer. C »¢ R I L J O N E S Telephone: 


F.A.L, F.V.A. 


Maidenhead 2033 


ADJOINING LOVELY BERKSHIRE COMMONS 





FASCINATING OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


THOROUGHLY MODERNISED AND IN SPLENDID ORDER 


Contains : 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Every 
modern comfort and convenience. Electricity. Central heating. Basins in 
bedrooms. Telephone. Garage for several cars. Stabling. Capital cottage. 
Chauffeur’s flat. Remarkably attractive and beautifully timbered gardens, 
partly walled, including hard tennis court. The whole extending to about 


4, ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT VERY MODERATE 
FIGURE 


OR AVAILABLE FURNISHED WITH OR WITHOUT 
COTTAGE AND FLAT 


MIGHT CONSIDER UNFURNISHED TENANCY, 


Inspected and strongly recommended by CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. 


















SUPPLIES OF TIMBER FOR NATIONAL REQUIREMENTS AND PROTECTION 
OF THE LANDOWNERS’ INTERESTS 


Owing to the demand for Standing Timber, Owners and Agents are being continually approached for supplies. It is essential to tie interests of 
Landowners that parcels should be properly graded and measured before a Sale is entered into. 


To assist Estates in this important matter, we can place Graders and Measurers at. the service of Landowners or their Agents with lifelong 
experience, who carefully select, grade and measure the Woodlands or the amenities of the Estate. Our Timber Department can also deal with the 
Sale of the Timber to the best advantage of the Landowner, complying with the Government Control Regulations. 


Advice is given on Replanting if required. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


TIMBER DEPARTMENT, BRIDGE STREET, NORTHAMPTON. 


TELEPHONE : 2615-6. 
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=z JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


.23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 








IN ONE OF THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF HAMPSHIRE 


JUST OFF THE MAIN WINCHESTER-ROMSEY ROAD 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED ULTRA MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built regardless of cost and equipped with all labour-saving devices, with carriage 
drive of about 50 yards and entered through a covered colonnade. Hall, cloakroom, 
lavatory and w.c. 


Study, combined lounge and dining room 38 ft. long opening to porch verandah. 
Complete offices with Aga cooker, etc. 2 servants’ bedrooms and bathroom, etc. 


ON FIRST FLOOR ARE 4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, SOME WITH BASINS 
AND BUILT-IN WARDROBE CUPBOARDS, ETC. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. RADIATORS THROUGHOUT. AIR-RAID SHELTER. 
SPLENDID GARAGE FOR 2 LARGE CARS. AMPLE WATER. 


Dog Kennel. Small grass and kitchen garden, and the remainder beautiful bracken 
land—in all about 


10 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 





Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co.,23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (62,144) 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND FARINGDON 


8 miles from Didcot Junction. 1 mile from another station. 


BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN “E’’ SHAPED HOUSE 


WITH 10 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, SITTING HALL AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. LOVELY 


PERIOD STAIRCASE. CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 
75 ACRES 


OF WHICH 54 ACRES ARE WELL-WATERED PASTURE. BUILDINGS FOR ACCREDITED HERD. 
4 COTTAGES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Full particulars of: JOHN D. Woop & Co. (11,202) 


JUST IN MARKET 


HAMPSHIRE 


In the delightful country between PETERSFIELD and WINCHESTER. 
’ THIS, MOST ATTRACTIVE CONVERTED FARMHOUSE 
CAREFULLY RESTORED AND THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE, HAS A SOUTH 
ASPECT AND APPROACHED BY CARRIAGE SWEEP. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, etc., 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
and complete offices with Aga cooker and boiler. Main electric light. Central heating. 
Modern septic tank drainage. Ample water supply and water softener. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN WITH LAWNS, EtTc., WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, 
HEATED GREENHOUSE. 

2 GARAGES. STABLING AND OTHER OUT-BUILDINGS. COTTAGE 
WITH 5 ROOMS AND BATHROOM. 

The whole comprises about 
18 ACRES 


OF WHICH THERE IS A SMALL ARABLE FIELD AND 16 ACRES OF GRASS 
LAND. 


FOR SALE—PRICE £6,500 





Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., from whom further particulars can be obtained. (V.62,143) 








TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. CLEAR 4% INVESTMENT IN LAND 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
860 ACRES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 


Let on Annual Tenancies in Five Holdings to produce £592 per annum 
FREE OF TITHE, LAND TAX, DRAINAGE RATE, ETC. 
PRICE £12,450 FREEHOLD 
INCLUDING £270 WORTH OF TIMBER. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Apply: JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tele.: Mayfair 6341.) 
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23, MOUNT STREET, \ X ] I SON &X €@ Telephone : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. wee bicerctleal : Grosvenor 1441. = 
| 
EAST BERKSHIRE | SUSSEX BORDER LOVELY PART OF SURREY 
Favourite cite, a Reading, Ascot, | Under an hour from London. INQULARLY CHARMING AND TASTE- 
Sunningdale, ete. | FULLY APPOINTED OUSE in : 
MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER. f CUSLY CLD HOUSE AltD tenEEE PATE. MAGNIFICENT POSITION, WITH LOVELY 
Beautifully appointed and in_ first-rate Fine old oak beams, etc. In first-rate order. VIEWS, to be let furnished. 10 bedrooms. 
order. Main services. Central heating. 9 bed- Main services. 8 bedrooms (basins), 3 bathrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception. Electric light. 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3. reception. Garage. 3 reception. Modern farm buildings. 2 cottages. Central heating, etc. Lovely gardens. 
2 cottages. Lovely gardens and paddock. ’ : 
; FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION ? 
FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES ° ONLY [2 GNS. PER WEEK 
Agents: WILSON «& Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
| = = <i Cee ee 
— sa - ———————— —_______—_—— ——__——— { 
WILTSHIRE FEW MILES SOUTH OF HERTS 
Just over 2 hours from London. High up amidst GUILDFORD | (Near BISHOP’S STORTFORD) 
beautiful country. . z . ; In unspoiled country about an hour from London. 
O+L-woRLD HOUSE OF SINGULAR Delightful situation, secluded but not isolated. | HARMING XVith CENTURY REPLICA 
CHARM. stone built and tiled. In lovely A JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE of charming fitted with every modern comfort. 10 bed- 
gardens of 2 ACRES. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, character to be let furnished. 9 bedrooms, rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception. Stabling. 
3 reception. Main —_—_ ity, etc. Stabling. 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, etc. Main services. | Garage. Cottage. Lovely gardens, woods and 
Garage Central heating, etc. | pasture. 
ONLY 3,000 GNS. "FREEHOLD VERY REASONABLE RENT | FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
} 
4 
er. sees JAN Ol Las a Wra t LACK. see 
] Regent 0911. i 
PLACE, S.W.1. AG ENTS FOR « THE HOME coU NTIES, THE SHIRES, AND § SPORTING COUNTIES GENERAL LY j 
SUSSEX MID- HAMPSHIRE ‘COTSWOLD HILLS 
High situation in a favourite and rural district, but easy of | 
access to London. i 
THE RESIDENCE contains : 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Electric light. 2 modern 
cottages. Farmhouse. Splendid farm buildings. Total 
area about 200 ACRES.—JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.11,885) 
SOMERSET HILLS 
90 ACRES. £2,800 
fe i THE PLEASANT OLD STONE-BUILT RESI- 
, | DENCE is 300 yards from a road and contains 2 ; ‘ a apap 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY COUNTRY | sitting rooms and 4 bedrooms. ANOR HOUSE, BUILT OF STONE, MODERNISED. 
COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE in beautiful 500 ft. above sea level and in a lovely district in this 
order, 300 ft. up, on light soil, sunny aspects, fine views. EXCELLENT RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS. favourite part of the country. 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
Bus service to Station. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bed and rere . TIRE rea a akan 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Good water supply. 
dressing rooms (with lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms, servants’ THE LAND IS ALL PASTURE, WELL TIMBERED Septic tank drainage. Stabling for 4. Garage for 3. 
sitting room. Main electricity and power. Company’s AND WATER IN EVERY FIELD | 2 cottages. Simple gardens and land of about 80 ACRES. 
water. Central heating. Independent hot w — Main Price £7,000, or near offer. 
drainage. Garage. Tennis lawn. Orchard, ete. ACRES. Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Inspected and recommended by Owner’s only Agents : 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £5,250. JAMES eeetie AND Pl s.W.1 (.R.15,804 JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, London Office, 44, St. James’s 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (1.R.16,946) thistle vit ich ) Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.13,432) 
wa: WOODCOCKS met 
Mayfair 5411. Ipswich 
30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER ‘SQUARE, WA. 
1 
=; MILE FRONTAGE TO RIVER WYE 
35 miles Worcester, 11 miles Hereford. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, A PARTICULARLY CHOICE SMALL MIXED ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 440 ACRES 
The whole in wonderful condition with nearly N00 ACRES ORCHARDING, and a} nice proportion of wood with some excellent. timber, 
Streams water all the pastures. 
THE CHARMING HOUSE 
faces South with beautiful views over the Wye Valley and contains 4 reception, servants’ sitting, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, independent hot water, 
electric light, and stands in charming grounds. 
THERE ARE VERY FINE FARM BUILDINGS AND SEVEN COTTAGES. TITHE FREE, SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING. 
Just inspected and most strongly reconumended. 
EARLY POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT E.6276 
egret SMITH & CO. 
7, BLAGRAVE ST.. READING. DEVON NEAR STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 
Te : Reading 4112. £7 000 Oxon: Glos. Border. Old 
aes ee — aauenen. he COTSWOLD MANOR in ex- 
cellent order. 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
- Berks-Oxon Border, near SUPERB MARINE AND LANDSCAPE VIEWS 2 bathrooms. Company’s _ electricity. 
4a station and buses. 2 large 2 cottages. Garage and stabling. Prett 
reception, 5-6 bedrooms, bath. Company’s gardens and pasture, latter let on year! 
light and w —_ Good garden. Also use of tenancy. FREEHOLD. 80 ACRES. 
private garden with bathing hut and 2 , : . 
landingstage. FREEHOLD.—WELLESLEY- 3 BEDROOMS, Particulars of above from: WELLESLEY- 
SMITH (as above ). SMITH & Co., 17, Blagrave Street, Readin 
— on , Tele.: Reading 4112. 
MAIDENHEAD QUIET POSITION. 2 BATHROOMS, a 
£2 600 es HOUSE on high 
’ ground. Hall, cloaks, 2 good s ais . ' 
reception, 6 bedrooms, bath. csareayt 2 RECEPTION ROOMS ” 
electricity and water. Garage. 
stocked garden. FREEHOL bie “an MS DEVON 
WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). (ALL LARGE ROOMS) ant 
EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE SMALL Ss. & W. COUNTIES 
HOUSE 
IN A LOVELY BERKS POSITION . 
£4 000° 9 miles west of Reading, near 3) THE ONLY COMPLETE 
’ excellent train service and bus DELIGHTFUL GARDENS OF *, ACRE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
route. Fine views. First-class condition, 
coe labour-saving, luxuriously ap- (COST £3,500 TO BUILD) Price 2/6. 
pointed and fitted. 3 reception, 5-6 ‘ 7 , 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. BARGAIN PRICE £3,000 SELECTED LISTS FREE 
Company’s electricity and water. Garage, 
etc, __ Beautiful garden, 3 ACRES. h 's Pl E th RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., F.A. 
—— ELLESLEY-SMITH (as Apply: E. HAYNE, Johnson’s Place, Exmouth. (Est. 1884.) EXETER 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Phone: Kens. 1490. 
‘Grams: “ Estate, 
iarrods, London.’’ 


19, 1942 1167 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet, 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 





Daily access London. 


drainage. 








Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole 


WEST SUSSEX 


Within easy reach of Horsham. 


Agents : 





A LONG LOW-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCF 
RECENTLY THE SUBJECT OF A CONSIDERABLE te NDITURE 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATIO 
Hall, 3 excellent reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
offices. Electric light. Company’s water. Modern drainage. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH TENNIS AND = HER LAWNS, 
KITCHEN GARDEN. RES ALL ABOUT 
3 ES 


PRICE £4,750 ) Someieens 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brom 
Eatn. 806.) 


Garage for 2 


Agents : 
Kensington 1490. 


Recommended as something unique by the 
Road, London, S.W. 1. (Tele. : 


WESTERHAM AND SEVENOAKS 


Amidst undulating country. % mile from village, 1% miles from station, and 
20 miles by road to London. 


GEORGIAN- STYLE HOUSE 


ABOVE SEA 
bedrooms, 4 
Central heating. 


POSITION 500 FT. 
4 reception, 11 
“Senin and electricity. 


IN A BEAU = 
SLOPE OF HI 
room. Main ome 


bathrooms, maids’ 
Garage for 2. 


delightful country outlook. 
COMFORTABLE WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE 


THE SUBJECT OF COMPLETE RENOVATION IN 1939. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, garden room, 5 bedrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. Excellent water. 
Main electricity available. Complete central heating. 
box. Good outbuildings. 
meadowland. In all about 


6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,650 


recommended by the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 


Inspected and strongly 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. 


Brompton Road, London, 8.W.1. 





Extn. 809. 


MAGNIFICENTLY 


AND 


2 i ainin. — 


ORC H ARD, 


pton 


c.2 


only 





LEVEL ON SOUTHERN 
sitting 


seful 


outbuildings. Well-kept grounds of about 
4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,250 
HOUSE READILY LENDS ITSELF TO ADAPTION FOR COMMERCIAL 
PURPOSES, OR COULD EASILY BE DIVIDED FOR THE OCCUPATION OF 
TWO FAMILIES. 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Ag nts: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W. 1. (Tele. Kensington 1490. Extn. , 806.) 
HUNTINGDON, 4 MILES c.2 


In beautiful and peaceful surroundings, quite near village and bus route and enjoying a 


2 well-fitted bathrooms, 
Company’s gas for lighting and cooking. 
Garage for 2 cars. L 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, with good 


ose 


62/64, 


) 


RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE c.4 


First-rate residential district. 


COMMODIOUS EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, APPROACHED BY TWO DRIVES WITH TWO LODGES 


Lounge hall, handsome suite of 4 reception rooms (oak 
floors and panelling), full-sized billiards room, 15 or 
more bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices. 
Co.’s electric light and power. 
Partial central heating. 
Garage for 5 cars. 

Bungalow Farm House 
First-rate Farm Buildings, etc. 
TIMBERED GROUNDS 
Tennis and other lawns, partly walled kitchen garden, 
glasshouses, orchard, woodlands and pastureland, in all 

ABOUT 27 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 





‘aa, Brompton Road, 





Handy for buses, etc. 





Excellent water and 
Telephone, etc. 





S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


ON THE HANTS & SURREY BORDERS «3 


Convenient to a picturesque hamlet, on high ground, amidst some of the most charming 
scenery in the Home Counties, and about 45 miles from London. 





CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern drainage. 
electric light, and other conveniences. 


Company’s 


COTTAGE. GARAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT, FLOWER BEDS, 
VEGETABLE GARDEN, ORCHARD, ALSO MEADOWLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 


104%, ACRES 
VERY MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 





Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1 
__ (Tele. Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 
‘BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS c.3. 


In one of the choicest parts of this much sought after districc. 





A PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


DESIGNED ON TWO 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
Company’s electric light, gas and water. 
WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, WITH ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWER BEDS. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (8 MILES) 2 

EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE MINIATURE ESTATE OF 
ABOUT 120 ACRES INCLUDING 
WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Containing : 3 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
room. Main water, gas and electricity. Central heating. Stabling. 
farmery. Entrance lodge. 2 cottages. 
VERY FINE LAKE OF 17 ACRES 
(the natural home of wild duck). 
SALE AS AN INVESTMENT, WITH OCCUPATION AFTER 
GOOD INCOME FROM PRESENT LETTINGS. 
FREEHOLD, £9,000 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 808.) 


FLOORS 
2.bathrooms. Main drainage. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE. LAWNS AND 


Brompton Road, London, 3.W.1. 


Extn. 807.) 





AN 


sitting 
Small 


maids’ 
Garage. 


FOR § THE WAR. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : &X ! SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, 


F.S.L., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX. 7 PA. 8. 1 F-A. J. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
Ay ALEC HAMBRO — BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


WITHIN A FEW MINUTES OF THE CENTRE OF 


NEWMARKET 


OVERLOOKING ONE OF THE 
TRAINING COMMONS. 


6 EXPENSIVELY FITTED 
BATHROOMS. 

3 SPACIOUS RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SUN LOUNGE AND LOGGIA. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 
GARAGES 


(with living accommodation over). 


SAID TO HAVE COST £45,000, BUT 
FOR A QUICK SALE 
£7,500 WILL BE 

ACCEPTED 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 3 COTTAGES (one fitted as a small 
private residence). 
CHARMING GROUNDS 


of about 


33, ACRES 


with attractive Modern House, in 
perfect condition, containing : 
12 EXCELLENT BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS 
(all with hot and cold water laid on). 





Particulars of the Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 3 Bournemouth. 


DORSET FOX & SONS, ESTATE AGENTS, 
WANTED In a good meme Or to a popular BOURNEMOUTH 
FOX Fa FSONS, ESTATE AGENTS, WITH : 
12 OFFICES IN BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTH- | FOR SALE FREEHOLD HAVE A GENUINE ENQUIRY FOR A GOOD 
antes sane. nat meeutinn | A  NORFOLK-STYLE RESIDENCE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY WITHIN A 
ABPION AND SEIGETON, ARE ROCHVING | STANDING ON HIGH GROUND AND FITTED WITH RADIUS OF ABOUT 40 MILES FROM 
LARGE NUMBERS OF APPLICATIONS | ALL COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES GLASGOW. 
FROM GENUINE BUYERS TO PURCHASE a eS ce dining, room and, lounge = { 
| *@ ¥, *e s, ge é » 8 POO. 7 a ass ‘ 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES IN ALL PARTS windows and French windows to garden), kitchen and AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. VENDORS , sites cl or eceidis IS REQUIRED 
7 an — . = . sie ian 2 garages. eated greenhouse. orkshop. evolving | 
OF ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES ARE ASKED summerhouse, With 4 to 8 bedrooms and usual public rooms. 
TO COMMUNICATE WITH EITHER OF THE Company's gas, water and electricity. Part central heating — \ : itl bl 
ieee ; — eo aw = Ruston boiler. | Grounds of 50 Acres upwards, with reasonable 
OFFICES AS ABOVE. ADDRESS: FOX AND WELL LAID OUT AND, TIMBERED | GROUNDS. farm accommodation, not situated too near the 
SONS, BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, EN TOUT oe COURT. house. 
ha abou i 
OR BRIGHTON, WILL BE SUFFICIENT. Particulars and photographs, if possible, to: 
, 1), ACRES -PRICE £3,600 Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth. 


EAST SUSSEX 


Standing on high ground with glorious views of unspoiled country in all directions. 4 miles from Hailsham. 


AN OUTSTANDING 
EXAMPLE OF AN OLD 
SUSSEX RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 expen- 

sively fitted bathrooms. Charming 

lounge, 19 ft. by 17 ft. 6ins., dining 

room, 16ft. 6ins. by 16ft. 6/ins., 

study, kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, 
good domestic offices. 


Companies’ electric light and power. 
Modern septic tank drainage. 
Central heating. 


CAREFULLY AND TASTEFULLY 
MODERNISED WITH OLD OAK 


BEAMS, EXPOSED THROUGHOUT. 2 Garages. Greenhouses. 

RED BRICK FIREPLACES AND TASTEFU L 1 Y LAIDOUT GARDENS. 

MOST OF THE ROOMS HAVING INCLUDING ORNAMENTAL AND 
THE ORIGINAL OAK FLOORS. Ha ee Nd eetsetn rye 


DEN AND ORCHARD. THE 
WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF 
CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF ABOUT 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES IN 
THE DISTRICT. 


2 ACRES 
Price £5,000 Freehold 





For detailed partiouines, apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








DORSET 


Wareham 2 miles. Dorchester 14 miles. Bournemouth 15 miles. 5 miles from the Coast. 


THE EXCELLENT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


COMPRISING THE WESTERN PORTION OF THE 
WEST HOLME MANOR ESTATE, EAST STOKE, NEAR WAREHAM 


and including TWO IMPORTANT DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS of 168 ACRES and 120 ACRES respectively, EQUIPPED WITH GOOD HOUSES AND FARM BUILDINGS. 
AN EXCELLENT SMALLHOLDING OF ABOUT 34 ACRES. 


WOODLANDS, MEADOWLAND, WITHY AND SPEAR BEDS. 2 OTHER SMALLHOLDINGS. AN OLD-WORLD COTTAGE. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
403 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTAIN LANDS IN HAND WILL BE GIVEN ON COMPLETION. 


To be SOLD by AUCTION in 11 LOTS at THE RED LION HOTEL, WAREHAM, on TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1942, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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FOR HOME AND 
FARM 


Lis following list shows only a few of the applications of this wonderful material. 
In some cases the complete article is built of ‘‘ Staybrite’’ Steel, in others the 


important working parts. 


FOR THE FARM AND DAIRY 


MILKING PLANT 

MILK TANKS 

WEIGHING TANKS 

RECEIVING TANKS 

MILK TREATMENT MACHINES 

PASTEURISATION PLANT 

HEAT EXCHANGERS 

BOTTLING FILLING PLANT 

MILK COOLERS AND COOLING 
COILS 

CONDENSING AND SEPARATING 
PLANT 

SEPARATORS 

DEODORISING PLANT 


MILKING PAILS 

CREAM STORAGE TANKS 

REFINING CANS 

STARTER CANS AND STIRRERS 

CHURNS 

BUTTER CONDITIONING PANS 

CHEESE VATS 

CURD TRAYS 

CURD KNIVES 

ICE CREAM PLANT 

GENERAL DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

SADDLERY HARDWARE 

GARDEN AND AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS 


FOR THE HOME AND KITCHEN 


TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES—Tea-pot 
Stands, etc. 

TABLEWARE OF ALL KINDS—Cutlery, 
Trays, Napkin Rings, Cruets, Dishes, 
Bowls and Tureens, Toast Racks, Cake 
Stands, Fruit Bowls, Tankards, etc. 

MIRRORS AND ORNAMENTS— 
Candlesticks, Vases, etc. 

SMOKERS’ REQUISITES—Ash Trays, 
Cigarette Boxes and Cases, Match-box 
Covers, etc. 

COCKTAIL SHAKERS AND GLASSES 


DOOR AND HEARTH FURNITURE— 
Letter-boxes, Nameplates, Numerals, 
Door Knobs and Knockers, Curbs, 
Companion Sets, Ash Fronts, Coal 
Boxes, Fireplaces, Log Racks, etc. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS — Colanders, 
Saucepans, Frying Pans, Ladles, Fish 
Slices, Kettles, Sinks and Fittings, 
etc. 

TUBULAR FURNITURE 

COOKING EQUIPMENT 
REFRIGERATORS 


Owing to the large demand, we are at 
present greatly restricted as regards the 
purposes for which this steel can be 


FOR 


We are steelmakers and produce the steels from which 
these and other goods are fabricated. We ourselves do 
not manufacture the finished articles, but will gladly 
give the address of approved manufacturers. 


CHOICE 





ee 





REG® TRADE MARK 


SUPER STAINLESS STEEL 


IDEAL METAL FOR HOME & FARM 


It would be almost impossible to enumerate all the applications of ‘* Staybrite ”’ 
Steel for Country House, Farm, Dairy and Estate. Suffice it to say that the material is 
supplied in the form of Sheets and Plates, Castings, Forgings, Strip, Tube, Angles and Wire, 
and any articles made in these forms can equally well be made in ‘‘Staybrite ’’ Steel. 


Brilliant in appearance, labour-saving in use and outstandingly hygienic, there is 
no metal which enters so fully into the daily life of all sections of the community. 


\ 


SHEFFIELD 





IRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD 
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From the Royal Natural History 
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19, 1982 


n 
who turns his back © 


e 
new ideas even when they 


are to do with such 
old-established arts as angling. 
Fishing rods of tubular steel 

are fast becoming as 

well thought of as steel golf 
shafts. The considerable number 
of men who have tried the 
Apollo steel rods speak highly 

Of them for ACCURACY, 





Accles & Pollock regret that it is impossible to supply any more Apollo Rods until hostilities cease 














2maesmh sess 


Although a special licence is required to erect a house like 
the illustration, we still have a limited number of small 
superstructures in stock, such as garages, playrooms, and 
emergency buildings which come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are able to quote for farm 
buildings, silos, and other work necessary to aid the war 
effort. May we send you further particulars ? 


SON & CO. LTD 
W. HH. COL TELEPHONE 216 
BETHERSDEN, Nr. ASHFORD, KENT 
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‘These Men are Conquerers 


In those four words the Secretary of State for Air expressed 
his own and the Nation’s feeling about the Royal Air Force. 
Nothing is clearer than the Country’s good fortune in 
being able to enlist the skill and bravery of these Airmen . 
To them we all owe a duty. 


We must look after their future, and if they become 
casualties we must give practical help to their dependants. 
It is for this purpose that the Royal Air Force Benevolent 
Fund exists. 


It is doing a great work and the calls upon the Fund grow 
heavier day by day. 


THE R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND 


STILL NEEDS £2,000,000 


to ensure that adequate help is forthcoming 
to all those disabled while flying, and to the 
dependants of those who lose their lives. 


WILL 2,000,000 PEOPLE PLEASE SEND £1 EACH 
IN TOKEN OF THEIR PRIDE AND APPRECIATION? 


Please send Donations to: 


LORD RIVERDALE or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, 


9 


Hon. Sec. R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND,.1 SLOANE ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payableto the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 





23 This space is donated by courtesy of 

Bs THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
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DON’T GIVE HITLER 
THE SACK - see it is used 


again to good purpose 


War in the Far East has seriously affected supplie of sacks 
ind bags. Purchasers of “ Abol” Hop Manure, “P.P.” Plus 
Fertilizer and I.C.I. Garden Fertilizer are therefore asked to 
ypen the bags carefully, without damaging the material, and 
o return them in good condition to their retailer. He will 
forward the bags to our works for re-use. By returning bags, 
purchasers will help the distribution of vital plant foods for 
next season. Any usable bags suitable for packing fertilizers 


will be welcomed. 


PLANT PROTECTION LIMITED 


Bag Recovery Dept., YALDING, KENT 











LOOK AFTER YOUR TYRES 
-THEY MAY BE THE LAST YOULL GET 






A GOOD DRIVER first uses his engine asa 
brake, then puts his foot down gently 
and in good time. You can do it if 
you remember that every time you 
brake suddenly it can be equivalent 
to something like 100 miles of ‘ ordi- 
nary" tyre wear. And nowadays you 
just can't afford to get through your 
tyres at that rate. Your present set 
may be the last you'll have... 


The golden rules of tyre ee 


| Check pressures accu- Check wheel align- 5 4 A mote hitting the 
rately and often. ment. 
» Change running posi- Have your brakes ad- Remove stones and 


“tion of tyres every 4 jintea’ 
2,000 miles—and don’t 
forget your spare. 


glass from the treads. 


NDIA 


THE FINEST TYRES MADE 
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Healthier 
Herds 


meqcr 


MORE MILK 


Diseases in dairy herds can and must be controlled. At 
least 50 million gallons of milk are lost every year to the 
nation through disease. This loss must be stopped, for every 
drop is vitally needed for mothers and children. 


Callin your veterinary 
surgeon at the first 
sign of trouble 


Co-operate with him in carrying out necessary control measures. 


A new scheme, which started Ist June, will help you. It 
is quite voluntary. You enter into an undertaking with a 
veterinary surgeon of your own choice. Under this scheme 
both of you agree to play your part in controlling mastitis, 
contagious abortion, sterility and Johne’s disease. 


What you pay is fixed in advance. The scale of fees is well 
within the reach of every farmer — much less than he would 
usually pay for such services. You will get these benefits :— 


* The veterinary surgeon will come at least four times a 
year to examine your herd. 


* Without any extra cost, he will come as many more times 
as may be necessary to treat any of the four diseases 
mentioned above. 

* The Ministry of Agriculture will provide free laboratory 
diagnosis (where necessary), free abortion vaccines and an 


expensive drug, at a cheap rate, for treating certain forms 
of mastitis. 


For full details, apply to Ministry of Agriculture, Fernlea Hotel, 
St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs., for Leaflet C.S.2. 


Have you done all you ean to provide 

feod for your herd next winter? Are 

you planning to make Silage? It will 
be vour winter sheet anchor. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
5 TRE EAI SE SAARI 
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The English Home 


HARRODS vast Furniture Galleries are well stocked with fine examples of English 
Furniture—faithful reproductions of old-world styles together with the best examples of 
modern design. 


Rising costs and shortage of material make the purchase of furniture of pre-war 
quality and beauty a truly wise investment. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SV! 
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Hanip 


THE HON. MRS. ROUS 


At Salisbury on June 25 the Hon. Mrs. Rous is to be married to Major the Hon. Sir Thomas Frankland, 

15/19th Hussars, heir-apparent to the Barony of Zouche, elder son of the late Sir Frederick Frankland, 

Bt., and of Baroness Zouche. Mrs. Rous, who is doing canteen work, is the only daughter of the 

late Captain the Hon. Edward Kay-Shuttleworth, second son of the 1st Lord Shuttleworth, and of 
Mrs. Roger Fulford 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 












Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


4 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
WC. 





Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





FROM FARMER TO SHOP 


HE recent statement made by Lord 
Woolton in Parliament with regard to 
the cost of distribution of foodstufts 
will be useful in two ways. It supplies 
the public with a few easily digested figures— 
always more damning than terms of abuse— 
and it gives us due notice of the Government's 
intentions—not always the same as performance 
—in dealing with what our social reformers 
have long called a flagrant abuse. Foreign 
economists, who are presumably unprejudiced, 
have remained undecided whether it is a huge 
joke or a piece of characteristic lunacy that we 
should tolerate a system in this country under 
which—as the House of Lords were informed— 
it costs £850,000,000 to distribute £650,000,000 
worth of food. There might be method in such 
madness were we still, as Napoleon alleged, a 
nation of shopkeepers. But the number of those 
who have no stake in the business of distribution 
is vastly greater than the number of those who 
have, and irrational and uneconomic distribu- 
tion hits them all hard in pockets which are 
none too full and resilient to-day. The primary 
producers are hit in another way. When this 
war is over the survival of our agriculture— 
and perhaps, indeed, of our nation—will depend 
on whether or not the cost of living allows us 
to sell our manufactures abroad. That cost of 
living is now swollen more by the cost of food 
distribution than by the cost of the food itself ! 
No wonder Lord Bledisloe should bracket 
control of distribution costs after the war with 
the 10 years’ continuance of guarantees which 
he demands for agriculture ! 
Lord Woolton has had wide experience of 
retail distribution and has sometimes been 
criticised as having been too kind to distributive 


interests. His statement in Parliament did 
not suggest undue lenience. He told the 


public, in effect, that our wasteful and expensive 
methods of food distribution were a luxury 
which they themselves had demanded, and 
that, as a purely war-time measure, he was 
doing his best to rationalise them and to make 
the system economically sound. Lord Teviot 
had said that the retailer was a hard-working 
man who was not to blame for the situation. 
Lord Woolton put the same thought into other 
words when he described his own experience as 
being “‘that the amount of profit any of these 
people are making is not excessive; if it were 
it would be easy to handle.’’ Over-centralisa- 
tion, over-staffing and overlapping are the evils 
to be countered, and the Minister gave a detailed 
account of how he was dealing with them in 
particular instances : an account from which it 
was clear that he believes in settling practical 
problems trade by trade before tackling the 
business of selling-prices. There is already 
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evidence that the over-centralisation is being 
discouraged and that—within the limits imposed 
by our war-time insistence on ‘equal shares”’ 
of every commodity—easily perishable foods 
like vegetables are being allowed a regional as 
well as a central distribution. 


REQUISITIONED COUNTRY HOUSES 

N justice to the Army, we can say that 
I rumours of wanton destruction to country 
houses occupied by troops have generally 
proved, on investigation, to be greatly exagger- 
ated. The War Office, and other Government 
departments, tend to avoid so far as possible 
requisitioning buildings with valuable decora- 
tive fittings, works of art that cannot be 
removed, and which are fully insured, owing 
to the cost that would be incurred. But in 
those that are requisitioned, incidental damage 
and depreciation inevitably take place, and in 
some instances much loss is caused to the 
owners. A famous house in Wiltshire in military 
occupation was recently surveyed by an archi- 
tect who produced a most melancholy report. 
The result of several hundred men in heavy 
boots tramping for two years has caused floors 
and ceilings to sag, loosening decorative ceilings 
and, it was found, actually forcing the exterior 
walls outwards to the consequent dislodgement 
of the roof structure. Decorated surfaces 
become impregnated with dust, gardens have 
concrete-floored huts erected in them, verges 
and ornamental woodlands are turned to morass, 
walls and gates demolished: these are common 
complaints. But, as in this case, incidental 
structural damage can be caused which is 
irreplaceable by compensation. The moral 
undoubtedly is that, in the national interest, 
no historic habitation ought to be requisitioned. 
It is both more practical, and cheaper in the 
long run, for such buildings to be left alone 
and temporary accommodation to be erected 
at the outset—or else for buildings to be 
requisitioned (and there are many of them) 
with no artistic value. 


THE END OF DROUGHT 
OUTH-WEST by west they came, 
The cumulus in sail, 
Before each breast a burst of vain 
And scattered glints of hail. 


The earth looked up with dusty lips 
And drank the milk of life; 
The grasses touched with finger-tips, 
The trees drank with delight. 


Hidden far down, but hungry too, 
The roots’ deep fibres dared 
To drink and drink until the good 
Harvest was prepared. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


THE CATHEDRALS COMMISSION 


: ee who have lived in cathedral towns 
and even those whose only intimate 
knowledge of the matters administered by 


deans and chapters is derived from the works 
of Trollope or the late Hugh Walpole, probably 
did not envy the members of the Cathedrals 
Commission their task when they’ were 
appointed in 1931 to frame or revise statutes 
for over 40 cathedrals. The task, however, has 
been performed and well performed; and, 
strange to say, there have been few hints of 
serious friction. Ancient privileges die hard, 
and it is nothing to the discredit of the digni- 
taries who adminster the affairs and cherish the 
fabrics of our historic cathedral churches that 
they should be jealous of offices and rights 
which came to them by long tradition or custom. 
The Commission’s tasks have not been confined 
to mere revision of written statutes. They have 
had to define duties which have for long been 
undefined, and in some cases even to dissolve 
long-existing corporations. It is true that all 
the deans and chapters concerned are called 
“consenting bodies’’ in the measure, but the 
consent could not always have been taken for 


granted. A great deal both of tact and common 
sense must have been necessary: common 


sense particularly in resisting the obvious 
temptation to secure uniformity by ruthless 
sacrifice of individual traditions or to purge 
away old customs for no better reason than that 
their original uses have been lost. Their work 
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must also have been laborious, for there is a 
wide variety of written and unwritten laws and 
customs among the ancient and modern cathe- 
drals of this country. 


TABLE MANNERS 


EW men can say more truly of us than can 
Lord Woolton: ‘‘I know their tricks and 
their manners,’’ and now he wants us to ater 
our bread-and-butter manners. We must ref: vin 
from tearing open our roll or hastily brea! ng 
our toast, thus wasting crumbs; we must -ut 
it tidily. We must not prepare bread and bu er 
on a lavish scale and pile it on a plate, but ¢ Jy 
cut it bit by bit as it is wanted. We must ot 
put a piece of butter or a spoonful of jam )n 
to our plate, making a rough and perh »s 
prodigal estimate of our needs. No, we n st 
spread the precious stuff directly from e 
dish or the pot on to our piece of bread. is 
is clearly a good ‘‘austerity’’ plan, for ye 
cannot spread it too thick for very sha 
whereas if we in our old bad way have m le 
an over-estimate we may always hope fo a 
last unctuous mouthful or two in order not to 
cut any more bread. Some may suffer sever: y 
and in particular he who has been define’ 1s 
a gentleman because he always uses the but’ r- 
knife even when alone. A painful alternativ: is 
now before him; he must either spread is 
butter with the butter-knife or cut the but er 
with his ordinary one. 
Let us see if he is able 
To behave for once at table. 
We should not like Lord Woolton to look at u 
as did Fidgety Phil’s horrified parents in the 
picture. We must do our best to obey him. 


CITIES OF THE FUTURE 

RE cities, faced with wholesale replanning 
A as a result of war damage, to set about 
buying up the land required to carry out their 
schemes? Or will the State acquire it? Or can 
some means, such as the pooling of land values, 
be brought into force to give the necessary 
elasticity to replanning while retaining private 
ownership? A preliminary report on 7/he 
Replanning of Southampton points out that no 
clear indication has been given by the Govern- 
ment of the policy to be pursued. While pre- 
serving the medieval town, the Report 
envisages Southampton taking its place ‘‘as 
one, if not the best, example of modern cities.”’ 
The Government is, of course, waiting on the 
Minister of Works’ publication of the Uthwatt 
Committee’s Report on the legislation needed 
to give effect to their interim recommendations 
on the compensation of private owners for land 
required in the public interest. Until a decision 
is reached on this fundamental question, no 
actual preparations are possible. Practical plans 
for reconstruction are held up, so the sooner the 
issue is faced and decided the better for all. 


GOOSEBERRIES 

CENTURY and a half ago gooseberries 

had more honour than in our time. 
Gooseberry wine appeared on the tables of the 
great and wealthy, and gooseberry sauce— 
sometimes with fennel or sorrel—was served 
with mackerel or goose. But, at the very time 
that it was being most improved, the gooseberry 
fell from fashionable favour: doubtless the 
vogue of the giant gooseberry among artisans 
in Lancashire and the Midlands (where the 
recent veto on picking young gooseberries must 
certainly have been approved) and the importa- 
tion of foreign fruits were among the reasons 
which caused the gooseberry to be despised o! 
“nice’’ people. However that may be, the war 
should bring a little humility to the disdain ‘ul, 
for there are now no canned pears or peac es, 
and gooseberries are the first true fruit of dur 
gardens. Certainly they deserve more appre °14- 
tion than is suggested by the short list of t ieif 
common uses—gooseberry tart, gooseberry ol, 
and that unmerited butt of humorists, go )se- 
berry jam. Some kinds of gooseberry ar at 


n 


their best fit for an epicure’s dessert dish, « 14, 
for those who do not like the jam, the hig est 
praise and wide publicity may be giver t0 
gooseberry and red currant jelly. Not only » ‘ith 
roast mutton or jugged rabbit is this -=lly 
delicious, but on the breakfast table also, for 
it is the best substitute for bitter marmalad «. 
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7 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


P HE official recognition of the use of 
bicycles by members of the Home 
Guard when attending drills and 
manceuvres, and the payment of a 
s: all allowance for their maintenance, is, to 
u- a deplorable cliché, a step in the right 
d ection; but the insistence on forms in 
d olicate to establish a mileage claim—three 
t. be exact—is in the opposite ratio and 
c stitutes two paces to the rear. The rate 
p vable is %d. a mile, and the maximum 
d tance a very rural Hodge of a Home Guards- 
1 .n—a real ‘‘ Snurge,’”’ in fact—lives from his 
p .ce of assembly is probably three miles. With 
o 2 or two drills a week and an exercise on 
S nday his allowance would amount to a few 
st llings a month, and to enable him to draw this 
very small sum he must put in a claim and sign 
a form in duplicate which his overworked sec- 
tion commander has compiled, and the result, 
collecting other forms on the way, goes to be 
dealt with by the volunteer clerical staff at 
company headquarters, who will need addi- 
tional files and storage space for the ensuing 
mass of documents. Surely anyone but the 
most bureaucratic form-loving official must see 
that a flat rate of, say, 30s. per annum for each 
bicycle certified as used by a Home Guardsman 
on duty will meet the case, save staff, time and 
money, and give satisfaction to everyone. 

It is not only the question of unnecessary 
office work, which will be forced upon busy men 
who cannot spare the time, but also the waste 
of paper for the million of forms which will be 
made out all over Great Britain to enable 
Home Guardsmen to draw a few shillings a 
month. On the one hand we hear constant and 
urgent appeals for paper salvage at all costs, 
as there is most urgent need for it, and on the 
other we see it wasted by the ton for useless 
returns and irritating forms. When I think of 
the sacrifices I have made: my pile of MSS. 
which my heirs and successors might have sold 
for thousands; receipted bills so that I am now 
open and defenceless against claims I have 
already paid; and those cherished back numbers 
of CounTRY LIFE which the Editor—listening 
to no excuses—sternly ordered us to pass on or 
scrap whatever the inconvenience caused, I 
feel that the whole of my endeavour may now 
be wasted on providing forms so that some 
Home Guardsmen will draw 4 14d. instead of 6d. 

* * 

* 
i oe word “‘snurge,’’ which denotes extreme 
ruralism, dates back to the last war when 
divisional commander on the Palestine front 
iad a subaltern A.D.C., who was a professional 
vit and an adept at what is known as music-hall 
ck-chat, which he indulged in dangerously 
th his general. It was always a mystery how 
is very choleric martinet of the old school 
military discipline put up with this amusing 
oduct of the New Army, and there were 
istant situations which reminded one of those 
ries of Tudor times when the court jester 
ikes a daring remark to his royal master, 
1 for a moment it is a toss up if the jester is 
xt on the roster for the headsman’s axe or is 

receive a rise in pay. 

One day the staff was going round the line 
outposts in a lightly-held part of the line 
-ween Gaza and Beersheba, when in the 
dst of the desert, and miles from anywhere, 
came to a very small farm with two out- 
ldings. 

“Lonely looking spot?’’ ventured a G.S.O. 

t the general, who was not in the best of 
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THE ITCHEN IN 
The view from the Plough Inn at Itchen Abbas where Charles Kingsley wrote 
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tempers that morning and who grunted in 
reply. 

“Looks as if a snurge lives there,”’ 
ADC, 

“Snurge?’’ snapped the general. ‘‘ What's 
a snurge?”’ 

“‘A man who lives so far out in the country 
the owls mate with his chickens,’ said the 
subaltern. 

The general turned and glared at him, and 
for a moment it looked as if the A.D.C. would 
be drummed out of the staff and returned 
tabless to his unit with ignominy. 

At this moment a small object was noticed 
to be seated on the roof of the building, and on 
riding closer we saw that it was a very dejected- 
looking owl, a moping bundle of feathers out 
of which glared two very yellow eyes. This 
saved the situation for the general burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

“Tt’s a snurge farm all right,’’ he said, 
‘‘and there’s the owl on the roof mourning the 
departed chickens. As the place hasn’t gota 
name, mark it on the map as Snurge Farm.”’ 
And as Snurge Farm it was known until the 
armistice. 


said the 


¥* * 
* 

HILE fishing the other day my cherished 

tapered line ‘“‘came apart in me ’ands’’— 
to quote the ham-handed housemaid who has 
broken the decanter—and on testing it I found 
it so completely rotted for the whole length 
that a pound fish could have snapped it with 
one straight pull. As the line is only five years 
old this should not have occurred, with reason- 
able care, and a fellow angler has suggested that 
the rot is due to an unsuitable dressing as, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining deer fat 
in war-time, I have been greasing the line with 
ordinary vaseline. 

There is a saying in the East, which I 
have not heard in this country, to the effect 
that with lubricants and dressings one should 
use vegetable on vegetable, animal on animal, 
and mineral on mineral. One may work 
upwards on the list and put a vegetable oil 
on an animal product, or an animal grease on 
a mineral, without any ill-effects beyond 
inefficiency, but to apply a mineral oil to 
leather or fabric is to cause actual harm. It 
is presumed that there must be exceptions 
to this rule, but on the whole the argument 
appears sound. 

* * 
* 
X& an instance of a vegetable lubricant on 

a mineral subject, Peake Pasha of Trans- 
Jordan tells a story of how he and T. E. 


Lawrence during the last war were stranded in 
the desert with an old motor car, which had 
run out of oil with the bearings beginning to 
seize up. A neighbouring Arab village was 
searched for some sort of lubricant and eventu- 
ally a gallon of oil made from sunflower seed 
was found. On this queer substance the veteran 
ran merrily, but the appalling stench from the 
burning sunflower oil was such that T. E. and 
Peake decided that a slow jolting ride on a 
baggage camel was preferable to asphyxiation, 
and at the first opportunity they deserted the 
car, leaving it to its Arab driver to bring in 
literally “under its own steam.”’ 

Those who remember the cars of this 
particular type will recall that they were unlike 
any other, as they would put up with any 
sort of treatment, and there were some most 
original methods of effecting roadside repairs. 
I had an old crusted specimen which proved 
most reliable except for a little habit of losing 
its spark suddenly and missing on all four 
cylinders. This small defect could be remedied 
immediately by delivering a hearty kick to the 
coil box, which was conveniently situated above 
the accelerator pedal, but I have been told since 
by real engineering experts that this remedy is 
fundamentally unsound and should not be 
adopted as a matter of course with other makes 


of cars. 
* * 


* 

ITH reference to my remarks about the 

dog’s discriminative sense of hearing, and 
his very efficient nose, I have had two letters 
from CouNnTRY LIFE readers. One writer holds 
the view that my statement about dogs being 
able to recognise the engine beat of their own 
cars is a gross exaggeration, and states that he 
has never possessed a dog who could do this. 
All that one can say is that, either he is most 
unobservant and out of touch with his house- 
hold friends, or that he has been very unfor- 
tunate in the dogs he has owned. 

The other correspondent agrees most 
emphatically, and gives as a case in point his 
two small bitches, a Cairn and a diminutive 
Jack Russell, who have recently joined up and 
accompanied master on military service, leaving 
their own car behind in the old home. The 
car which their owner uses now as Officer 
commanding the unit is a 12h.p. standard 
model of which there are at least a dozen others 
in the same station, but already these two small 
terriers know the particular stroke of the car 
detailed for master’s exclusive use, registering 
delight when they hear it approaching, and 
ignoring completely the passing of other quite 
similar vehicles. 
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InD ALLEN, 


By 
J. WENTWORTH DAY 


T is a wild, windy, sea-bitter land, that 
long tongue of Langenhoe which goes 
nosing into the salt water, a ridgeback of 
Essex corn land 4% miles long, where 

stand great elms in stark symmetry, shelving 
into a thousand acres of cattle marsh. Slim 
fleets, reed-bordered, cut it like crooked swords. 
Dykes gleam blue in summer, steel-grey in 
winter. A sea of bleached, blent grasses rolls 
between the sea walls to the east, where the 
Pyefleet, home of noble oysters, brims to 
Mersea Island, and the sea wall to the west, 
where the twin Geeton Creeks and the drowned 
marshes of Fingringhoe stretch their snaky 
fingers into uplands that melt into the great 
woods of Donyland. 

There is no road on the marsh and no house 
save the old black shepherd’s hut. It was my 
kingdom for years—a lost, wild kingdom of 
cattle and curlew, of brown springing hares 
and shellduck that swim proudly among gulls. 
Teal whistle in the great reed-beds. Foxes come 
down from the upland to this enchanted 
sanctuary where no man may gallop on a horse. 
Fat mallard doze in the sun. There are snipe, 
probing in the oozy rills, redshank wading 
delicately. More than once there was a glimpse 
of an avocet, lovely as porcelain—they nested 
two years running, but we kept that quiet— 
and in 1931 I saw a pair of white-tailed eagles 
swinging in lordly arcs. Bitterns have lumbered 
out of the orange reed-beds. The short-eared 
owl breeds in spring and if you sit on a winter 
eve in a duck-hole by the edge of the Horseshoe 
Pond, the Snipe Pond, the Pea Fleet or the 
Star Fleet, you will have mallard, widgeon, 
pocnard, teal, shoveller, mergansers, Tufted 
duck and teal buzzing about your ears like flies. 

There was one unforgettabl; night when 
we killed 44 wildfowl at flight and parcelled 
them out on the cottage floor into 11 varieties. 

It has always been a noble marsh, known 
to the elect. Lord Carlingford owned it once. 
That fine old squire, James Round, of Birch 
Hall, Father of the House of Commons, waded 


TECHNIQUE IN CATCHING ADDERS 


Allen, approaching cautiously, places a foot 
on one and works the toe towards its head 
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TED ALLEN, A GENIUS OF THE 
WILD MARSH, HAS CARRIED A 
GUN SINCE HE WAS SIX 


its fleets and garnered its crops. Kimington- 
Wilson, one of the greatest shots that every 
lived, swore that it gave him more pleasure 
than the best pheasant shoot in all England. 
“Crawley’’ de Crespigny loved it; Lord Gough, 
that gallant soldier, astounded the Essex 
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AND ADDER MAN 


natives when he was my guest, by knocking 
down flighting teal with his one arm and a4 
20-bore. 

One by one, princes and peers, great shots 
and unknown shots, they have come and go.1e 
on this marsh, whose wildness has not chang: 
since the Dutch built its sea walls 300 years a 

But the genius of this marsh is Ted Alk ), 
Ted Allen has lived on Langenhoe since he ws 
a year old, carried a gun since he was six, a 4 
rowed a punt since his seventh year. He learn | 
how to catch adders and tame bulls when 
was ten. 

He knows the run of every fox, the way 
the eel in spring, the flight lines of the fo 
the rabbit buries and the otter slides, the b 
ways where the peregrines perch, the mud-ban 
where the Black geese sit out in the creel] 
the beat of the Dutch owls as they cover t 
marsh like setters, the line of the curlew wh 
the tide lifts them in thousands and the ti 
where the Carrion crow will croak the note 
death. 

He is wily as the fox, silent as the ott 
hardy as the Wild goose, with the ears of a | 
owl, the sight of a falcon and the primiti 
spirit of a Leatherstocking. I believe that 
you took him away from the marshes and tl 
crawling creeks, the smell of the sea and the 
whistle of curlew, he would shrivel and die. 

Brown-skinned with brown hair, a wiry, 
waving moustache, a Viking face and strang: 
lambent eyes that can twinkle with humour or 
flame with sudden passion, he looks what he i: 
a primitive man with all the arts and wisdom 
of the old worlds. He was a scout, a crack 
sniper, in the Boer War, chosen to represent 
his regiment at ‘“‘Owd King Teddy’s Coronation.’ 

You will sometimes meet a woodman 
whose soul and spirit are part of the very 
growth and scent of his own wide woods, secret 
as their dimmest, owl-haunted dell, unchange 
able as their oaks. You may find often a 
stalker whose eyes are lifted eternally to his 
tall Scottish hills, whose spirit is bred of the 
heather, whose soul moves as the deer move, 
from the glittering sea on the sea loch shore to 
the dark corries of the raven, the high, white 
tops of the snow-line. 

Even so is Ted Allen a creature of the wild 
marsh, of the opal shining mud-flats, a stalker 
of the silky creeks, a son of the salt tides and 
the shifting cloud-scapes, one with the rough 
cattle and the swift duck. He is marsh-keeper, 
market shooter, fisherman and _ eel-catcher, 
thatcher and builder, cattle-man and shepherd, 
boatman and warrener, bull-tamer and adder- 
catcher. He sees ghosts and believes in spirits 
that walk by night. 

In that part of Essex if they have a marsh 
infested with adders, a field where no man dare 
walk or stock may be put, they send for Allen. 
He catches the adders alive, stuffs them in 
jam jars, takes them out at will and sells them 
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arked with tiny blue marks where the fangs 


it the blade of his knife, sucks out the poison, 
bs in tobacco and gets on with the next one. 
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hospitals at half-a-crown apiece for the mak- 


zens of times. The backs of his hands are 


e entered. Each time he nicks the bite 


reckons he is so full of snake poison that a 
e more cannot hurt him anyway. 

If they have a bull which is the death of 
, the terror of the parish, they send for 
n. For 10s. he will round up the bull and 

him in a yard; for a pound note he will 
him into the bull-cart. 

Once, 10 years ago, when I first held that 
,anted marsh, a bull came suddenly over 
sea wall, trotting towards me. He was 
‘ry in the shoulders, fleet in the legs, with 
»ye like a bale-fire. He came across the 
sh, head up, tail straight out as a poker, 
1 the kink in it which means mischief. I 
ced my gun. 

“Hold you tight,’’ said Allen quietly beside 

“Take my bag and me owd gun. I’ll give 
a taste of my cosh. Stand you still.”’ 

He took an ash cudgel out of his great, 
id-stained feather-littered, canvas-side bag. 
walked towards the bull. The bull stopped, 
ed. Allen walked steadily on. Down went 
bull on his knees, horning the earth, tossing 
ocks of grass into the air. He moaned and 
sroaned, that blood-curdling rumble which 
1e warning of a charge. 

Down flopped Allen on hands and knees. 
bellowed and grumbled. He grabbed handfuls 
‘arth and grass, flung them high into the air 
still muttering, waddled on hands and 
es like a fantastic guinea-pig towards the 
i, 
The bull, unaccustomed to such unwonted 





‘EEPING ALONG A “ RILL” IN 
Allen is out to stalk curlew 
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ADDERS PICKED UP BY ALLEN FOR SALE TO HOSPITALS 


He has been bitten dozens of times 


acrobatics, rose from his knees, stared un-, 
certainly at the advancing human quadruped, '} 


lashed a nonplussed tail. Allen still advanced. 


He advanced to within 2 yards of that puzziedyr, 


bull. Then, springing to his feet, he fetched# 
it a mighty clout on the snout with his ash’ 
‘‘cosh”’ and, as it wheeled about, seized it by 

the tail and galloped after it, belabouring its 

buttocks. 


“T larnt that little owd trick when I was Ys will live for three hours under water. 


a titty-totty owd boy no more’n ten. 
on this here marsh with me catapult, stalkin’ a 
lot of larks on my 
hands and knees when 
a herd of cows come 
latherin’ up all round 
me. I wornt no 
bigger’n tuppence, so 
I makes a run at ’em 


on me hands and 
knees and off they 
goes. All ’cept one. 


He was an owd bull. 
He stood and moaned 
_—= 


at me. p.3 

** «So, thinks [, 
‘if you can make the 
cows run you can 


make the master run 
too.’ So I hulls up a 
lot of grass in the air 
and lets out a horrible 
row and makes a run 
at the governor on 
me hands and knees. 
Blast! He went off 
like a train! You can 
allus scare a bull if 
you do something he 
can’t make out. 

“T’ve rounded up 
many a bull that no 
man dare touch and 
only had to shoot one 
in my life. That was 
when we were getting 
him into the bull-cart 
up at the Hall. Some 
silly fule let the rope 
go through the ringle 
and round come his 
lordship straight for 
me. I was penned in 
the angle of the wall. 
IT shot him no more’n 
two gun-barrels off 
and he dropped with 
his snout on my boot.”’ 

Allen catches 
adders either with a 
forked stick in his 
hands or by putting 
his boot on them and 
picking them up. He 
stuffs them into jam 
jars, sometimes two 
or three in a jar, ties 





Th cloth top over the jar and goes home with 


a bag full of squirming reptiles. 

He caught 86 adders in one year when he 
twas 10 years old and was paid ls. each for 
them. His record adder was 3 ft. 03, ins. in 
length. He catches them mostly in March and 


“April when they are fat and sluggish, but he 


i] . 

says, more poisonous, as they have secreted 
a winter’s supply of poison. He says an adder 
I have 


I was ! known him catch redshank on the nest by hand 
: and kill starlings on the wing with a catapult. 


But he is frightened of a horse. When I 
ride my old hunter into his garden he backs 
into the brewhouse like a scared cat. 

“Take that damned thing away. I'll 
handle an owd bull but you can have the hosses. 
They bite at one end, kick at t’other and they 
ain’t safe in the middle.”’ 

He is no respecter of persons. When a 
prince of commerce, a demi-millionaire among 
men, mortally offended him on the marsh, Ted 
went by hedgerow and field-path to the lodge 
gates, wired them up with barbed wire and 
waited grimly until the pillar of finance arrived 
pompously in his luxury car. 

“Cum out of that motor car,’ Ted 
demanded. “‘You’re my master down on the 
marsh, but you’re man to man on the high 
road. Cum out o’ that and I’ll take off my 
jacket to you and see who’s the better man. 
I’ve always served gentlemen in my time, not 
tow-rags that have neither the eye to shoot 
nor the good manners to behave.”’ 

For half-an-hour the petrified magnate was 
held in virtual pawn until friends arrived and 
persuaded the irate Ted to withdraw. But I 
shall never forget the depth of scorn in his 
voice when, after one of his first broadcasts 
to the world, his eyes lit on the way home on 
the portly fagade of a great commercial house 
of which his enemy was chairman. 

“So that owd has got one of his 
damned shops up here, has he?” said he 
witheringlv, gazing at the seven-storey building. 
“T’ve a damned good mind to go in and haul 
him out from behind the counter and rub his 
nose where the sparrers feed.’’ I had to lead 
him gently away. 

He believes in ghosts. He has seen queer 
things down on the marsh when the snow mists 
come over the sea walls. One night, lying up 
on a spit in the saltings, he saw a giant man, 
8 or 10 ft. tall, come down the peat-way from 
the sea wall, stride over creek and rill and go 
walking out over the face of the waters into the 
wall of mist where the bar-geese were laughing 
in ghastly merriment. He believes in that 
vision. He has told it on the wireless, defied 
the scorn. 

There is a field by his house called Hoppin’ 
Tom’s Piece. In that field is a pond called The 
Devil’s Drink Bowl. 

‘“‘Same as thet were forty year ago,”’ said 
Ted, ‘‘they was hav harvestin’, twelve men 
a-swingin’ scythes. The Master up at the Hall 
know’d every one on ’em. But when thet cum 
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afternoon time there was a 
thirteenth man slipped in among 
them, a reg’lar mowin’-master. 
He swung a better scythe nor any 
on ’em. When the rest on ’em 
knocked off work this owd chap 
went on a-mowin’. He mowed 
all night by the moon. Cum 
mornin’ time thet hay crop was 
half cut. Some on ’em said he 
was the davvle. Next night- 
time they dropped a lot of 
iron bars in the hay what still 
stood. But this chap cum and 
mowed in the moon again. He 
sliced through them iron bars 
like cheese. Cum mornin’ time 
the crop was cut. 

“The men goes up to the 
Hall to draw their pay, this 
owd chap among ’em. _ The 
Master looks down at his feet 
and sees he’s got the cloven 
hoof. So he says: ‘I ’ont pay 
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Douglas Went 


you no money. 
Hoppin’ Tom.’ 

“With thet the davvle lets 
out a shrik and goes off in a 
sheet of flame. He hulled his 
drink bowl into the middle of 
the field, drownded the’ whole 
hay crop and thet’s where ‘he 
pond lays to-day. 

‘No, I ain’t never seed + je 
davvle but we call that o :d 
shepherd’s hut on the marsh 
where you used to sleep “ie 
Found Out, because I reck jn 
that when God made the wo id 
that was the last place He fou .d 
out—and the davvle’s be -n 
about this owd marsh ever sin. e. 
Happen he’ll catch that o d 
City man one day and sh¢ e 
him in the mud. If he dor 
I will, if I only get me clapp. °s 
on him. Bull tamin’ll be noth 1’ 
to it.”’ 


You’re old 


THE PERIL OF TOO MUCH PLANNING 


N the editorial article which introduced this 
series two assumptions relating to planning 
and control were made which cannot be 
allowed to pass without comment. 

The first related to the deterioration of 
the land of this country, which has been going 
on for many decades, and referred to it as ‘the 
devastation and waste of national resources 
that neglect of . . . planning had caused before 
the war.’’ I suggest that it was not neglect of 
planning which caused the devastation: but, 


on the contrary, a planning of the nation’s life 
(not always by the right people) based on a false 


conception of the true nature of the nation’s 
most valuable resources, which were taken as 
being the annual income which accrued as 
interest on investments abroad. That income 
reached this country in the form of cheap food 
from overseas. The food was cheap because, as 
we now know, it was largely grown at the cost 
of the devastation of vast tracts of virgin soil 
in America, Africa, Australia and elsewhere, 
and because it was often assisted by various 
forms of export subsidy from the country of 
origin as well. On this basis—cheap food at 
any price—our economy was planned. The 
success of this planning was, of course, dependent 
on the support or acquiescence of the people, 
who were easily convinced that cheap food was 
a most desirable thing for them, and did not 
see that its cheapness was illusory. 

The second assumption is related to the 
first. It was to the effect that it is war-time 
control, primarily, which has ‘‘ brought more 
than extemporary benefits’ in the form of a 
general renaissance of farming in this country. 
As one who is responsible for the exercise of 
such control over a considerable area, I say 
with conviction that a renaissance of the same 
kind would have taken place if there had been 
no War Agricultural Executive Committees at 
all: and, conversely, that the W.A.E.Cs. would 
have accomplished very little but for the spirit 
which animates the farming community as a 
whole and the support which they feel they are 
getting from the towns. It is this, rather than 
the control, which has achieved such excellent 
results. The control has been of great value, 
but only because it has in the main been 
working with the stream and not against it: 
because, in fact, it has taken the form of help 
and encouragement rather than of compulsion, 
of education rather than of control. 


NO MORE CHEAP FOOD 


The people are indeed beginning to feel 
that the land belongs to them; and it is what 
they feel which counts in the end. The point 
I wish to make, and to state as a profound 
belief, is that planning and control do not 
count for nearly as much as most people seem 
to think. This appears to me to be the case 


By LORD NORTHBOURNE 


quite independently of how much one likes or 
dislikes planning and control. 

War-time conditions have brought out the 
states of mind which have made _ present 
achievements possible. What really happens 
to agriculture after the war depends almost 
entirely on the conditions then prevailing. We 
can be sure that they will be strange, and sure 
of practically nothing else. Yet such steps as 
must be taken in advance of events must rest 
on some kind of basis of assumed probabilities, 
although the future has never in history been 
more difficult to foresee. 

There seems to be one high probability 
for which we must be prepared (provided we 
do not spend so much time thinking about 
what will happen after the war that we forget 
to win it). That is, that few countries will 
wish to sell us food after the war, and if they 
do, they will not want to sell it cheap. There 
are several reasons for this probability. 

One is that we are bound to emerge from 
the war as a debtor country, after having 


become thoroughly accustomed to being tie 
reverse. We shall have lost a huge incorie 
derived from interest on foreign investments 
which reached us to a large extent in the form 
of imported foods and raw materials. Another 
reason is that most other countries may well 
be in a position to supply their own needs in 
manufactured goods instead of buying from us. 
Therefore, we shall have to restrict imports to 
the limit because we shall not be able to pay 
for them. We may well find ourselves compelled 
by dire necessity to produce all the food we 
can from our own soil, and that not only 
temporarily. In addition, the view expressed 
by some economists must be taken into account, 
namely, that a world shortage of food within a 
few years is a strong probability. 

I think, therefore, that it is much safer to 
assume that conditions after the war will not 
revert to anything resembling those existing 
before this war, but will rather resemble those 
existing during the war. This means that 
something of the war-time state of mind will 
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persist ; but with this difference, there will be 
the same incentive to survival, but less incentive 
to sacrifice. That is a dangerous state of affairs. 


FERTILITY AND EFFICIENCY 


Influenced by anxiety to secure ourselves 
fro}. want, we may forget that the final 
jus: fication of any agricultural practice (or 
pla } is its long-range effect on the fertility 
of ( .e soil, or, what amounts to the same thing 
in ae end, the health of the plants, animals 
an men living on it. We have learnt how to 
ma itain a kind of productivity by importing 
fer. ity (as feeding-stuffs or artificial manures) 
anc dispersing it forthwith to be replaced by 
fur ier imports. Do we know how to maintain 
fer ity indefinitely under a much more self- 
cor ained economy than we have had in the 
pa ? There are certainly countries with a 
wr¢ ter density of population per cultivable 
ac) than ours, which are self-supporting in 


foc . Their peoples work hard and enjoy few 
lu: ries, but as against that they have little 
or o machinery to help them. We have a lot 


to carn, or re-learn it may be, before we can 
in lge in long-range planning wita any 
ce: uinty as to its effect on fertility. Meanwhile 
it ll be disastrous if control is imposed which 
do. not allow the greatest possible latitude for 
inc vidual originality and experiment so that 
po ibly valuable methods may have a chance 
to rove themselves. It is essential to keep an 
op. i mind and not discourage unorthodox 
ex) criment, nor to impose methods which, 
wh le they may have the merits of being 
mc lern and efficient, have not stood the test of 
cer. .uries : methods, for instance, which depend 
on ample supplies of phosphates. World com- 
petition for phosphates is bound to be a 
dominant feature of the years to come, because 
it is established that known sources of phos- 
phates cannot last long if the present rate of 
increase of consumption continues. 


A more subtle danger, but one no less real, 
is that a need for maximum production may 
well lead to a soulless drive for efficiency ending 
in a full industrialisation of agriculture and thus 
straight to the planners’ paradise. Efficiency, 
as now understood, seems to mean only one 
thing: getting the most possible while giving 
the least possible. To allow any doctrine of 
this kind, however disguised and however 
supported by arguments of ultimate public 
benefit, to govern our treatment of the soil 
will only lead us further into the morass into 
which this very doctrine has taken us. Sooner 
or later we must learn that cheapness is not all, 
and that quality is not the same as market- 
ability. 

NATURE’S WAY 


Yet how satisfying it must be to produce 
a nice neat plan, specifying just how the land 
should be managed for the nation’s benefit, 
how big farms should be, by whom and on 
what terms they should be held, the precise 
degree of control to which they should be 
subject, its objects, and by whom it should be 
exercised, and so on! But if a plan of so 
comprehensive a kind were imposed, the result 
would be something which in my opinion would 
be neither English nor natural, and therefore 
no good. Nature has no plan (in the sense in 
which the word is now generally used), but she 
takes things as they come and makes the best 
of them. Surely that way of tackling problems, 
rather than by theorising, is our national 
ge iius, and is something we are fighting for. 
T « kind of efficiency we have worshipped in 
t past, and which we still hold in high 
Tc erence, is a very short-sighted business. 
lk 1 efficiency consists ultimately in the 
p session of the highest degree of adaptability, 
ai. must always be more or less inconsistent 
w .a closely predetermined plan. 


I shall be scornfully accused of advocating 
a dlicy of laissez faire, or of ‘‘wait and see,”’ 
or f both, and not unjustly. Such policies are, 
in act, temporarily discredited because our 
de res are at cross-purposes and our states of 
m 1 confused, and, worse still, we are often 
ir hurry. We are not likely to be released 
fr .\ any of these conditions by the end of the 
we . They justify war-time controls: it must 
ti fore be admitted that some considerable 
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measure of public control of agriculture after 
the war is inevitable. If so, I suggest that the 
present machinery of War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees provides an excellent basis for 
it. It has some very good features : in particular 
it is very flexible, it is genuinely local in spirit 
as well as in administration, and it is at least 
partly amateur. Of course, in peace-time it 
should work much more deliberately than in 
war, and there should be full rights of appeal 
from its decisions. It would in my view be the 
greatest possible mistake to try now to prescribe 
the main objectives on which this machinery 
should be concentrated. 

The W.A.E.Cs. may even furnish ideas on 
the attitude to be adopted towards the eternal 
problem of land tenure, including that of 
nationalisation. For they have to look at land 
from the single point of view of whether or 
no it is doing its full job. If it is, leave it alone : 
if it is not, give the occupier a chance to make 
it do so: if he fails, transfer the right of 
occupation to some worthier person, or take 
and cultivate the land for the public good until 
either a worthy occupier will take on the job, 
or until some more important use for the land 


MILLER’S 


HAT’S wrong with folk to-day is 
they’re not content with the 
miracle of the seed in the ground,”’ 
my friend the miller had said. As 
| walked up a green lane that ran through 
fields of corn glinting in sunshine and swept 
by a warm west wind, I remembered his words 
and realised how right he had been. This seed 
seeking life from its grave in the earth has 
meant little to most of us, darkly industrialised 
and digging with blind enthusiasm our own 
graves to a series of boastful chants about 
conquest of sea and air and pans of praise to 
the great god Speed. 

Soon my lane joined two more and the 
place where the three met was marked by a 
plain stone cross, hedged in by holly and broom 
and beech, whose dry leaves danced in the wind. 
Cut into the plinth of the cross were these 
words, symbolic as the writing on the wall : 

In trench and field and many seas we lie, 

We who in dying shall not ever die 

If only you, in honour of the slain, 

Shall surely see we do not die in vain. 
Within sight of the cross were two church towers, 
built in crusading days, whose bells must have 


pealed for Crécy and Agincourt, Spanish 
Armada, Quebec, Waterloo and November 


Armistice and now wait again for another peace 
(or to sound the alarm that precedes that peace). 
In the graveyards were headstones, embossed 
with cherubs and flower arabesques, that 
marked the graves of those gone back to the 
earth they worked in life. But this cross, 
placed where three green ways met in the heart 
of a ploughed-up shire, marked the spiritual 
home of men who fell far from home. 


* * * 


To-day, obeying the call as the sown seed 
obeys the sun, they seemed to grow out of the 
ground like the dragon’s teeth till the fields were 
filled with a shimmer of steel and the air with 
an over-the-hills-and-far-away echo of pipe and 
rolling drum. And I felt myself one of that 
great company whose “good warriorship wel- 
cometh the challenge of death.’’ 

As I walked back I saw, just topping the 
rim of this flat countryside, the turning sails 
of my friend’s mill. He had once shown me it 
and the organ he had built and his astronomical 
telescope, and it was owing to him that I had 
watched a recent eclipse.of the moon. Much 
like any other eclipse it had seemed, yet the 
moon’s bright face has seldom been dulled by 
the shade of so mad a world. As it progressed 
I wondered what part of the earth, which 
theatre of war cast that arc of darkness, till at 
last the whole disc was hid in a coppery film 
the colour of faded blood. Now I was glad to 
see it freed again, a pale half moon riding high 
in the blue sky over the mill, blessed in a peace 
of white plains and soft-shadowed hills. 

Although I was near the mill, there was 
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becomes apparent, each case being treated on 
its merits. This is really a most effective 
measure of land nationalisation, one which has 
produced in two years more of the effects 
desired by nationalisers than generalised legis- 
lation would be likely to produce in ten, and 
with less friction. 

This is not to say that some legislation 
may not be desirable to deal with the misuse 
of land arising from unrestrained speculation 
in land values and from other causes: but, 
whether in legislation or in administration, let 
the interpretation of ‘‘misuse’’ of land be 
broad, in inverse proportion to the urgency of 
the times. For instance, availability of land to 
the public for pleasure might in easier times be 
held to justify a degree of neglect which in 
other times would rank as misuse. 

Only by preserving our adaptability can 
we hope to preserve our heritage. I have 
great hopes that our characteristic national 
mistrust of theorising may protect us from 
many perils to come, not the least of which is 
the peril of excessive planning. 

Next week's article in this series will be by 
Sir John Milne Home. 


ANSWER 


no time to call on the miller, much as | wished 
to hear him play his organ again, loosing 
through pipes of metal and wood, not that wild 
wind that turned his sails, but a wind tamed 
to touch of toe and hand that shook the air 
with trumpet or lulled it with flute and string. 
Last time he had played some folk melodies 
and a Bach aria with a one-bar echo on the 
swell which he swore a certain maestro used to 
play rallentando. 

“So I asked him if he’d ever heard an 
echo like that!’’ he concluded, his shoulders 
shaking with laughter, as he modulated into the 
key of a Handel song which transported me 
ten years back in time and hundreds of miles in 
space to an Essex village on the fringe of the 
Forest. I was hacking home through it one 
bright evening in March, with 15 miles still to 
go, when an old chap in corduroys stopped me 
and asked the name of my horse, as he wanted 
to put his shirt on the Members’ Race next 
week. For good or ill (and I fear for ill) I told 
him, and he repeated it as he ran his eye over 
the mud-caked, muscled-up limbs of my 
fidgeting Nick. Then I rode on into the 
Forest with that song: “Did you not hear 
my lady go down the garden singing?” in 
my head. 

* * * 

Perhaps the golden sunset that was like 
her hair, or the song of blackbird and thrush in 
the thickets, whose singing she rivalled, started 
it off. Whatever the cause it followed me all 
the way home to the rhythm of drumming 
hoofs and jingle of chain. I wanted to hear it 
again, and I wanted to hear the miller talk of 
the stars as of familiar friends, and of the winds 
that were his good servants, and of the miracle 
of life. Such passion for life as his transfigured 
whatever it touched, like the sunlight at dawn 
that streams over the edge of the world, setting 
on fire the white tracery of frostbound woods 
and making a glory of farmhouse and stackyard 
and carter leading his burnished team out to 
work through gates of bright gold. Of this light 
does all life come, and down into underground 
darkness must all life return at the last. Earth 
to earth, dust to so rich dust, the miracle of 
life and death and the seed that is sown. 

But the miller, while revering the miracle, 
was also a practical man who could not abide 
the thought of eternally idle life and vowed he 
would bargain for work at the Golden Gate, 
crying, if all else failed: ‘‘ Let me in, for I can 
tune harps.’’ And for him I’m sure there is as 
much of a miracle in a well-tuned harp as in a 
blade of corn, or a wheeling planet, or the song 
of ‘‘the twelve winded sky.’’ For he, like the 
Shelley of Francis Thompson’s dreams, can 
make all things of nothing and is one in heart 
with the child who said he envied himself 
because he was so happy and believed that all 
soldiers’ boots were shod with horseshoes and 
silver shamrocks. GS. 
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THE TIMBERWORK OF ENGLISH BARN 


BUILDINGS 


Written and Illustrated 
by JAMES WALTON 


HE massive timbers of our barns 

have a beauty peculiar to them- 

selves; it is the beauty associated 

with strength and utility for purpose, 
but it displays also the warmth and mellow- 
ness of age. Roughly adzed as they are, such 
timbers possess all the qualities of fine crafts- 
manship, for many were built in medieval 
times when the sound workmanship of our 
carpenters was a notable feature. These 
qualities are displayed even in the earliest 
domestic barns which serve their original pur- 
pose after six or seven centuries, and many 
such barns in the more remote moorland 
regions still retain the cruck frameworks 
around which they were first erected. 

The framework of the earliest barns con- 
sisted of pairs of bent trees, known as “‘forks”’ 
or “‘crucks,’’ set up on stone stylobats and 
connected at their apexes by a ridge tree. 
Each pair of crucks was strengthened by a tie 
beam and two wind braces, all firmly secured 
by means of oak pegs, and placed 12 to 16 
feet from the next pair. The intervening space 
was knownas a “ bay”’ and represented originally 
the housing accommodation of a team of four 
oxen, yoked side by side in the positions which 
they occupied in the field. This was the basic 
unit of all medizval domestic architecture, and 
barns consisted of one, two, three or more 
bays. This elementary cruck structure resulted 
in a markedly restricted storage space and few 
barns of this type remain, although in some of 
the Midland counties rude shelters, consisting 
of two pairs of crucks and a ridge pole covered 
with bracken, temporarily shelter cattle remote 
from the farm, and are known as “‘crucks.”’ 

At an apparently early date the oblique 
walls, conforming to the shape of the crucks, 
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were replaced by vertical walls to allow more 
space within the barn. This was accomplished 
by extending the tie beam until it was the same 
length as the distance between the feet of the 
crucks, and on the free ends of the tie beams 
rested long beams, known as “pans” or “wall 
plates,’’ the rafters being laid between the 
ridge tree and the pans. This facilitated the 
building of a vertical side wall on which the 
pans rested. Examples of this type are 
relatively common in the South Pennines and 
the Peak district. Occasionally the roof was 
extended sideways, usually by means of an 
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elaborate timber framework, to form an aisle 
serving as a shippon or cowhouse. Good 
examples of this may be seen at Oldfield, 
Honley, near Huddersfield, and at The Green, 
Stocksbridge, near Sheffield, and they mark the 
beginning of a system of nave and aisles which 
persisted for centuries after cruck frameworks 
were abandoned. 

From the above construction it was a 
gradual step to the pairs of upright pillars, 
known in Sussex as “‘teasle posts,’’ support- 
ing tie beams and king post trusses which are 
particularly well exemplified in the seventeenth- 
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century barns of the South Pennines and elsewhere. The 
pillars are rectangular in cross section, having their longest sides 
parallel to the ends of the barn and measuring from Qin. by 
5 in. to as much as 20 in. by 14 in., usually widening towards the 
too. This was achieved by employing roughly adzed oak tree 
trunks, placed with their tops downwards, being morticed and 
texoned into the equally massive tie beam. The large manorial 
berns often had as many as eight to ten bays, and, by extending 
the rafters on each side, a typical nave-and-aisles arrangement 
re ulted, the aisles along one side serving to shelter the cattle. 
Ir the eighteenth and later centuries the pillars were dispensed 
w -h, the tie beams resting on the walls, and queen post trusses 
gc .erally replaced the king post. Lack of timber was probably 
tl » main cause, for during this period much lighter timbers were 
e1 ployed. 

Such was the normal development of the domestic timber 
fr mework. But far more varied and interesting types may be 
s: n in the cathedral-like granges of the monasteries, where the 
n nks stored the produce of their lands, and in the tithe barns of 
t.» village churches. This is particularly true of the excellent 
g unges still preserved in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire and Somerset 
w ere heavy collar beam trusses prevail, as at Bradford-on-Avon 
a 1 Stanway. The former, built in the fourteenth century, 
b asts one of the finest roof trusses in the country. These collar 

um trusses are of single span and have cut curved braces of 
2 ptical contour. They are cut out of timber 14 in. thick, and 
t > principal rafters are carried low down into the side walls, 
r ting on 3ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 8in. by 10 in. oak templates: The 
r. ters are 6 in. by 3 in. in cross-section and they rise off 7 in. by 
2 in. wall plates. The upper part of the truss is of unusual 
c aracter, probably adopted to reduce the length of timbers, but, 
i: spite of the sound construction and strong timbering, consider- 
a le spread has taken place, necessitating the strengthening of the 
lls by means of buttresses and the use of iron ties. Stanway has 
newhat similar single span trusses with 14 in. by 13 in. cam- 
red collar beams, 9in. by 4in. curved braces, and 14in. by 
in. curved principals carried down in the walls to within 
t. 6 in. of the floor. This barn is of the same period as Bradford, 
it it displays only slight indication of thrust. 


“ SHIPS’ TIMBERS’”’ 


Carved woodwork is rare in these old tithe barns, although 
the unique structure at Bolton Percy in Yorkshire displays 
grotesque faces on the principals and Tudor emblems on the 
curved braces. In many of the seventeenth-century barns may be 
seen wallplates, purlins and tie beams, with rows of mortices no 
longer in use, and indicating that the timbers had been employed 
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previous to their incorporation in the present structures. The 
arrangement of these mortices is suggestive of ship’s timbering, 
and this belief has found considerable popular favour. A barn at 
Patchem in Sussex is reputed to have been built from beams of 
the Spanish Armada ship, while Dr. Rendel Harris has produced 
a mass of evidence to support a similar local tradition that the 
barn at Jordans, near Beaconsfield, was fashioned from the 
timbers of the Mayflower. The ship was valued at a hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds in May, 1624; several millionaires have 
offered an open cheque for the historic barn, but the Society of 
Friends wisely preserves this treasured relic which, together with 
the adjoining farmhouse, now serves as a delightful Quaker 
hostel. Of chief interest is the cracked tie beam which is claimed 
to be the original main beam of the vessel. According to Bradford's 
journal, the pioneers were greatly troubled by a cracked main 
beam which was finally repaired with rivets from the printing 
press. 

Although this theory may be applicable to the two instances 
quoted, a far more simple explanation fits the majority of such 
cases, for when the so-called ‘‘half timbered’”’ houses were replaced 
by stone structures, the main timbers which were yet sound 
would undoubtedly be used for the barn and other outbuildings. 
Although this supposition is without documentary support it 
appears more likely than the popular conception that such timbers 
have previously been used in ships. It is difficult to believe that 
ship’s timbers would be conveyed by pack horse over rough tracks 
for a distance of a hundred miles or more, whereas the demolition 
of the timbered house provided material in plenty. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


As in many other aspects of craftsmanship there has been a 
marked decline in the carpentry of barn buildings from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. This decline is admirablv 
summarised by Ernest Walls in his description of Bradford-on- 
Avon tithe barn. Writing of the curved principals, he says: 
‘Their object was to lessen the thrust, but in course of years the 
supports became weakened and some of them gave way. Thev 
work these things out by higher mathematics nowadays and thev 
have become matters of stresses and strains, torques and twists 
of which the workmen of Edward III’s time who, in their pride of 
craft, incised their marks on the smooth-faced, close-set stone— 
marks which with a little care you can find in several places—were 
quite ignorant. Why you should lose the human artist’s touch 
because you have developed mathematics puzzles me, but it 
seems so, and all our delight in beautiful medieval work is nothing 
else than an unconscious quest after something which, in their 
unsophisticated way, they caught and we have missed.” 
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PALACE, FROM THE WALL OVERLOOKING THE PUBLIC GARDENS 


SAN ANTONIO, MALTA 


The Gardens of the Governor’s Palace 


By GENERAL SIR JOHN DU CANE (Governor of Malta, 1927-31) 


F I had any more authentic news of the 
state of affairs in Malta than has 
appeared already in the Press, it prob- 
ably would not be passed by the Censor. 
Such as I have heard amounts only to this 
that Valetta, including the Palace, one of 
the Governor’s official residences, the Opera 


House and the Cathedral of St. John have 
been very badly damaged indeed, that most 
of Valetta is in ruins and that the casualties 
amount to something over 1,000 killed. Such 
information as is available points to the 
Palace of San Antonio not having been 
destroyed, so it may be hoped that the 


‘‘Country Life” 


ARUM LILIES, IRISES AND TULIPS BY THE PERGOLA IN ONE OF THE TWO 
WALLED GARDENS 


charming gardens that surround it, both the 
Governor’s private garden and the public 
gardens, have escaped serious damage. In 
either event, the heroic conduct of the Island 
during these last grim months under Sir 
William Dobbie, and now Lord Gort, has not 
unnaturally suggested to the Editor that 
these lovely photographs of two gardens of 
Malta—taken under very different conditions 
—are a matter of public interest. 

My wife and I went to Malta in 1927 
and stayed there till 1931. When I was 
offered the appointment of Governor a friend, 
with whom I discussed the matter, described 
the position as one of ease and dignity. The 
description was apt enough as applied to the 
first three years of our sojourn in the Island, 
though I daresay Sir William Dobbie would 
not think so after his experiences during the 
last two years. During the fourth year of 
our stay things began to boil up and trouble 
arose between the Malta Government and 
the Church, which led to the cancelling of the 
Elections and the suspension of the Con- 
stitution. But that is another story which 
has no bearing on this article. About tis 
time the first signs began to appear of an 
Italian menace to the Island. It was rot 
taken very seriously by either our Ambas:a- 
dor in Rome or the Foreign Office, but it 
erew nevertheless, with what result all t1¢ 
world knows to-day. 

The Government of Malta somew. at 
lavishly places three residences at the c:s- 
posal of its Governors : the Palace in Valet a, 
San Antonio, and Verdala, and after a sh rt 
stay in the Palace we decided to make * 1n 
Antonio our principal residence and to 1o 
our best to bring the private garden up to 
a high standard of cultivation. For this und °r- 
taking we were not entirely inexperienc 4, 
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having owned a villa on the Riviera for some time previously, 
Nor did there appear at that time any reason against so peacefy] 
an occupation. Hitler, if I remember rightly, was still in prison, 
Accordingly we set to work to improve the gardens, which are 
here seen in the condition to which we managed to bring them, 
Some horticultural notes on this undertaking, though belonging 
to a different age from this, will, it may be hoped, prove useful in the 
near future if not at the moment. 

There are two principal things to contend with when garder ing 
in Malta. The first is the “Grigali’’ wind, which blows over the 
snow-clad mountains of the Balkans and Greece during a great 
part of the winter months; the second is the great heat of the 
summer sun. The one makes it impossible to have any sort of 
garden without the protection of walls; the other makes it ‘ 
possible to grow satisfactorily perennial plants and to have w, 
is commonly known as a herbaceous border. 

It is therefore not surprising to find the gardens of San Anto 
which was built by Grand Master de Paula early in the seventee 
century, arranged in two principal courts surrounded by |} g 
walls. The design was more Spanish than anything else and 
beds in one of the courts were arranged in the form of a Malt:s 
cross, the intervening paths being paved. It had not been 
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ROSES BELOW THE PERGOLA, LOOKING TOWARDS THE 
PALACE 


AN OLD ARCH AND CYPRESSES IN THE PUBLIC 
GARDEN 


custom to have lawns in the gardens of Malta, but we introduced 

the custom.of the Riviera, namely, to sow rye grass in October. 

This makes a satisfactory lawn very quickly and remains green if 

watered till the middle of June, the only drawback being thai it 

is soft to walk on. The late Duke of Connaught was the first person 

to solve this problem, at his villa at Cap Ferrat. He insisted on 

walking on his lawn and found that he could do so with satisfaction 

by the simple expedient of having it rolled soon after the grass 

began to grow and continuing to roll it. Permanent grass can be 

grown in the Mediterranean climate, as has been proved on he 

Mougin golf course near Cannes, but it is troublesome and takes a ‘ot 

of labour to keep it in order. Owing to the drawbacks mentione: It 

is necessary to rely for flower effect on annuals and bulbs; and sc ne 

of the former, such as schizanthus, which are not hardy in Engla 4, 

make a good effect. Antirrhinums grow well, and rust had not b en 

heard of at the time of which I write. Cinerarias and Prim ila 

malacoides were stand-bys, and I also remember nemophila and sc ne 

South African annuals such as dimorphotheca and ursinia makin : a 

good show. These annuals were sown in August and September, : 14 

by the late winter or early spring were in full flower in the garc ‘1. 

ny ha The ordinary bulbs such as crocus, daffodils and tulips did wv °Il, 
“Country Life’’ but perhaps required renewing rather more frequently than t ey 
A GREAT ACACIA TREE IN THE WEST GARDEN do in more northern climates. I remember a good show we u ed 
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to have of daffodils with the scarlet Anemone fulgens running 
through them in a broad belt round one of the lawns in the 
orange grove. The fruit of the orange trees combined well with 
the flowers. Lilies did well so far as we tried them. Candidum 
lilies seemed to like the limestone soil, Arum lilies grew in 
profusion, and Longiflorum lilies scented the whole garden in late 
May and early June. Umbellatum lilies did well also, but I did 
not try any others. 

As regards shrubs one had to avoid lime-haters, as Malta 
is composed of a Coralline limestone rock and the soil is full of 
lime. Mimosa being a plant which is common on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, it is curious that there were so few in Malta. 
I discovered the reason why before leaving the.Island. The 
acacias that grow and flower so freely on the Riviera are all 
grafted on Acacia floribunda, a lime-lover, which is not the case 
with those grown in Italy, whence most of the imported plants 
came to the Island. I tried to get some so grafted from France, 
but failed for some reason. Other flowering trees and shrubs 
that flourished were Cercis siliquastrum—or the Judas tree- 
poinsettia, frangipani, and erythrinum—an old tree with lovely 
coral flowers in May—datura, raphiolepis indica and raphiolepis 
japonica. 

There was a creeper that covered the whole side of the house, 
a solanum of which I have forgotten the name. There were 
many roses in the gardens, both climbing and bush roses, 
which had been introduced by Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, a 
former Governor, who was afterwards President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


Other gardens in Malta that were full of interest were those 
at the Villa Bologna, the residence at that time of the late Lord 
Str.ckland. Lady Strickland rivalled us and took a great interest 
in er garden. The Villa Frere, in a lovely position overlooking 
Sliema harbour, was occupied by Captain Price, late R.N. 
ad great knowledge of horticulture and grew many interesting 
ts. The public gardens were for part of the time in 
charge of Mr. Sillitoe, who did much to improve them. 
came to us from Khartoum and had his horticultural 
ation at Kew Gardens. 
cannot finish this article without paying tribute to Salvo, 
ead-gardener, and his men, who, unlike some of their calling, 
not opposed to new ideas and did their best to make them 
‘cess. May they, and their folk, have been spared to take 
ading part in healing Malta’s grievous wounds and ' 
ring her beauty, as her people have made her imperishably “Country Life” 
us, TERRACE STEPS, AND CINERARIAS AT VILLA FRERE 
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SAUCES AND SAUCE-LABELS 


HEN Samuel Pepys dined with the 

Duke of York in February, 1669, 

the latter gave him a new wine— 

Navarr wine—to taste. Pepys 
thought it good wine, but was still more 
interested in a new sauce, which the Duke 
said had been ‘“‘taught him by the Spanish 
Embassador.’’ It was made of “some parsley 
and a dry toast, beat in a mortar together with 
vinegar, salt and a little pepper; he eats it with 
flesh, or fowl, or fish.’” The Duke said it was 
‘the best universal sauce in the world.”’ 

In the days of our ancestors sauces and 
spices may be said to have been a necessity, as 
they were often used to disguise bad meat. 
Until the middle of the seventeenth century 
all the butchers’ meat eaten in the winter had 
to be killed in the autumn and salted down, as 
the art of feeding cattle in the winter had not 
vet been discovered. 

The French sneered at us for having 20 
religions but only one sauce and for eating 
‘poultice’? (bread sauce) with pheasant; Guy 
Pantin said that the dislike of the French for 
the English of his day was owing to the fact 
that the latter poured melted butter over their 
roast veal. 

Chaucer’s Summoner was perhaps a little 
vulgar in his tastes : 

Wel loved he garleek, oynons & eke lekes, 
but he was no greedier than the Prince de 
Soubise, in the time of Louis XV, of whom it 
was said that he was a poor general but a 
rich glutton. He gave his name to a well-known 
sauce. On one occasion his chef showed him 
the bill of fare for a splendid supper that 
Soubise was going to give. The first item was 
50 hams. ‘Half a hundred 
hams,’’ said the Prince, “that’s 
a coarse idea, Bertrand. You 
have not got to feed my regi- 
ment of cavalry.” “Truly, 
Prince; and only one ham will 
appear on the table. I want 
the remaining forty-nine for 
adjuncts, seasonings, flavour- 
ings, and a dozen other 
purposes.’’ He further 
promised the Prince that if he 
commanded, he would put all 
the 50 hams into a phial not 
bigger than his thumb. The 
Prince smiled and the chef had 
his way. 

In Massinger’s play, A 
New Way to pay Old Debts, 
Furnace says : 

Marry, sir, I have some grouse, 
and turkey chicken, 

Some rails and quails, and my 
lady willed me to ask you, 
What kind of sauces best affect 

your palate, 
That I may use my utmost skill 
to please it. 


and later on Greedy : 

I am contented, 

50 they (i.e., a dozen of wood- 
cock) may be dressed to my 
mind; he has found out 

A new device for sauce, and will 
not dish them 

With toast and butter. 


This was written in the second 
quarter of the seventeenth 
century. More than 100 years 
earlier, in 1512, the writer of 
the Northumberland House- 
hold Book made the following 
order: Item that whereas 
Mustard hath beyn boght of 
the Sauce-maker affore tyme 
that now it be made within 
in my Lordis Hous And that 
one be providit to be Grome 
of the Skullery that can make 


1—SOME SAUCE-LABELS IN 
COLLECTION 


it. Among them are Mushroom Ketchup and Tarragon Vinegar 


By SHEELAH RUGGLES-BRISE 


The fifth Earl of Northumberland was a 
very careful man. He gave orders that his 
caterer should ‘goo abrode in the Contry weikly 
for byinge of Stuf in suche Places as is thoght it 
shal be best cheip and to by it seldomest about 
where my Lorde lyith except it may be has as 
good chepe there as other where.’’ He evidently 
thought prices were put up where he was known. 
A further order runs: 

Item that from hensforth that there be 
no Herbys bought seinge that the Cookes may 
have herbes anewe in my Lordys gardyns. 

So though his lordship liked his sauces 
and spices, they had to be home-grown. 

Among Lord Fairfax’s orders for the 
servants of his household (after the Civil Wars) 
is the following : 

Let the best fashioned and apparelled 
Servants attend above the Salte, the Kest 
belowe And for prevention of Errands, 
let all Sauces be ready at the Door; for even 
one messe of Mustard will take a Man’s attend- 
ance from the Table. 

These and other quotations make me think 
that the Frenchman’s gibe about one sauce 
was undeserved. 

In 1714 a book was published of Three 
Hundred Receipts in Cookery, Physick and 
Surgery, for the use of all Good Wives, Tender 
Mothers and Careful Nurses (by Several 
Hands). This is the dressing recommended 
for a carp: 

Take six Whitings, one large Eel, with half 
a Thorn-back take fifty Craw-fish, or, if 
they cannot be got, take an hundred Prawns 

then have a large Carp ready stewed, and 
lay it in the middle of the Dish; add the Body 
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of a Lobster to the Soop, with some st: ng 
Gravy and burnt Butter; heat the Tails of the 
Craw-fish in the Soop, and pour all over the 
Carp. 

Those were the days in which to | ye, 
After an elaborate description of how To 
Pickle Wall-nuts, the author (or one of th m) 
says: A Spoonful of this Pickle is gooc jn 
Fish, or any savoury Sauce. 

To make a Potatoe-Pye, to sliced pota‘ es 
and the meat off four marrow bones are add 4: 
Preserv’d Barberries, as much Citron ; 1d 
Orange-peel, six slices of Lemon dip’d in Su; 2r, 
and a quarter of a pint of Sack. Cover it v *h 
Puft-paste; and when the Crust is baked, i» is 
enough. Then cut off the Lid, that it may c ol 
a little; and make a Caudle of half-a-pint of 
Sack, half a pound of Butter, the yolks of f ur 
Eggs, and a quarter of an ounce of bea en 
Cinamon. Take care it does not turn. M. ke 
your Caudle very sweet, and pour it into © ie 
Pye. 

Did our forefathers really relish this ext -a- 
ordinary mixture? Incidentally, Sag »e- 
Pudding is made with a stick of Cinam«n, 
near half a pound of Butter, nine Eggs (but 
four whites are omitted), four spoonfuls of 
Sack, a quarter of a pound of plump’d Curran‘s, 
and a sheet of Puff-paste under. If this sazo 
pudding found its way to the nursery, it might 
account for the high mortality of the unfor- 
tunate children of that age. : 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the fashion of wine-labels for the decanters 
was followed by that of sauce-labels for the 
condiment bottles and these were many and 
various. Among those in the illustrations are 
a set of eight, which include 
one of elder (Fig. 1). I have 
got a wine-label with this 
name, and elder-flower wine 
was, of course, a well-known 
beverage in the country, but | 
was puzzled to find it among 
the sauces until I read Dr. 
Kitchiner’s Cook’s Oracle, in 
which he recommends the 
good cook to dry elder flowers 
in May, June and July, along 
with Chervil, Tarragon and 
Orange flowers, Knotted Mar- 
joram, and other well-known 
herbs. Would this be a valu- 
able tip for these days, or 
should we end by emulating 
that eccentric major who gave 
a dinner that consisted of 
nothing but sauces? Would 
our dinner be all herbs? ‘he 
soup was gravy sauce, the 
fish course consisted of lobster 
and oyster sauce. Egg sauce 
provided the meat course, 
bread sauce the missing 
pheasant; and they finished 
up with brandy sauce, but no 
plum pudding. His three 
guests emptied all the sauce- 
boats; but it is said of the 
host that later in the even ng, 
when his guests had gone, he 
dined off a rump steak. 

Among my labels it will 
be noticed that Cayenn» (a 
mixture of the dried pod: o! 
many capsicums) is also s elt 
Kayenne and Kyan. (1:8. 
1 and 3.) I have label o! 
ketchup, catchup, catsup, ind 
mushroom ketchup; ___—iOr. 
Kitchiner also mentions © al- 
nut catchup, oyster cate iup 
and cockle and muscle ca ch- 
up. 

“Tf you love Good Ca ch- 
up, gentle reader,’’ says he, 


“make it yourself.’’ In 
describing how to make St >er- 
lative (Mushroom) Catc. up, 








y 
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he says the boiling of the mushroom juice may 
be continued until it is reduced to half the 
quantity, and it may then be called Double 
Cat-sup. A little brandy is added to this con- 
centrated essence, of which only a very small 
amount is required for flavouring. 

The sauce-label Quin (Fig. 3) puzzled me 
at first. I then discovered a great gourmand, 
James Quin, an actor who had played with 
Kitty Clive, Mrs. Cibber and Garrick. Garrick’s 
verses are full of references to Quin’s gour- 
mandise. In 1747 when Quin was at Bath he 
wrote to Rich, the noted theatrical manager : 
“IT am at Bath—yours James Quin.’ He 
received the terse reply: ‘‘Stay there, and be 
damned—yours John Rich.’’ He made many 
generous bequests in his will, one of £50 to 
“Mr. Thomas Gainsborough, limner, now living 
at Bath.’’ I feel that he might easily have 
had a sauce named after him. But I am told 
that it was Dr. Henry Quin, who was practising 
in Dublin in the eighteenth century, who had 
the honour of giving his name to Quin’s Sauce 
of which a MSS. recipe book, dated 1772, gives 
the following particulars : 

Half a pint Walnutt pickle, six Anchovies 
pounded, six cloves of Garlick pounded, three 
Cloves of d®- not pounded, half a Teaspoonfull 
Caon pepper. N.B.—Shake ye bottle before it 
is us’d, 

This gives yet another spelling of cayenne. 

At about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was a famous proprietary sauce 
known as Zest; I have never seen a label with 
this name on it, but I wonder if Zest was not a 
forerunner of Harvey’s Sauce. I have come 
a10ss quite a number of Harvey labels. 

The most attractive of all my labels is a 
li ‘le gilt one, Mille Fleurs (Fig. 3), which looks 
a. though it might have adorned the scent- 
bostle of a Marie Antoinette, but actually it 
hi » a Georgian mark on it, and is more probably 
in ended for one of the Cordials. Here is a 
re ‘pe for one made in’ 1714: 

To make Spirit of Clary.—Take a gallon of 
d Sack, a pint of the Juice of Clary, a pound 


0: Jlary-flowers, and half as many Arch-angel- 
fl. vers, as many Comfrey-flowers, and as many 
I \wers of Lillies of the Valley; let these steep 
in the Sack all night, then put into a Glass- 
: i; the softer it distils, the stronger ’twill be: 


must have great care to keep in the Spirits 
pasting the Still everywhere; let it drop 
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2 and 3.— VARIOUS WAYS OF SPELLING CAYENNE AND CATCHUP 
Mille Fleurs, which “ might have adorned the scent-bottle of a Marie 


through a Bag of good Ambergreese upon as 
much sifted white Sugar-Candy as you think 
will sweeten it. ’Tis a very high Cordial. 

I think Mille Fleurs must be for this. On 
the other hand, it might be for the Physicon, 
in which after taking five gallons of the best 
old Sherry-Sack distill’d in a Limbeck, Take 
Cowslip-flowers, the Flowers of Burrage and 
Bugloss, Lillies of the Valley, Rosemary- 
flowers, Sage and Betony-flowers, Lavender- 


Antoinette 





” is of gilt 


flowers and many more. 


After filling a wide- 
mouthed gallon Glass with them, let them stand 
six weeks to digest in the Sun. 

Lest some think that I am writing for 


gourmands, let me little 
Descartes : 

““Hey—what, do you Philosophers eat 
dainties?’’ said a gay Marquess. 

“Do you think,’’ replied Descartes, ‘‘that 
God made good things only for fools ?”’ 


quote a story of 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


A Golf Commentary by 


OR a year and nine months, save for 

some three faithful companions of exile, 

I have been parted from all the books 

of my golfing library. Only from memory 
have I been able to recall my oldest favourites, 
Sir Walter Simpson’s golfer who made a fetish 
of his left toe or the gentleman who presented 
to his fellow members of Blackheath a fine 
turtle from Tobago. Now we have been re- 
united. I cannot say that we positively flew 
into one another’s arms, but it was pleasant to 
see all their backs again, six whole shelves 
of them, with each shelf holding some 25 or 
30 volumes. And all about golf! I must admit 
that my first instinct was to wonder how so 
many people, myself included, could have found 
so much to say on the subject. This unworthy 
mood soon passed away, however, and I have 
just spent some hours in browsing upon them. 


Somehow I felt in no mood for didactic 
works; the thought of ‘“‘pronation’”’ or the 


braced left side made but a faint appeal to me. 
Then I turned to some books combining 
facetiousness with philosophy, the existence of 
which I had entirely forgotten, and found them 
strangely disappointing. I think I must have 
done so likewise on a first reading, for the pages 
were not all cut. Finally I took down a book 
I had not read for ages and became immersed 
init. It is called The World of Golf and was 
written by Mr. Garden Smith, once editor of 
Golf, just four and forty years ago. It attracted 
me for a particular reason, that it seemed in 
some ways archaic, almost prehistoric, and yet 
it was published when I was a golfer full- 
fledged, when in fact I had just come down 
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from Cambridge. It brought home to me what 
a number of changes I had seen in that world 
of golf of which Mr. Garden Smith wrote and 
how vastly it had increased; in short it pro- 
duced a mood of sentimental looking-back 
which is rather soothing. 

Here, for instance, is a little piece of 
evidence of how comparatively small the golfing 
world was and how golf has become less indivi- 
dual and more “‘mechanised.’’ There was once 
upon a time a well-known professional at St. 
Andrews called Tom Kidd, who won the Open 
Championship there with a score that to-day 
does not sound very brilliant of 179 for 
36 holes. He was a long hitter and possessed 
a driver of striking character and aspect. The 
shaft was thick at the top and then gradually 
tapered, but its chief feature was the head. Of 
this, Mr. Garden Smith, writing as one might 
of a Stradivarius, says that ‘“‘with age the 
varnish which had been originally applied on 
the light beech wood without staining, had 
attained a beautiful deep amber colour.’’ When 
Tom Kidd died it was bought by an English 
golfer who kept it as a sacred relic and without 
ever using it for nine years. He exchanged it 
with a friend of Mr. Garden Smith’s, who took 
it back on a visit to its native St. Andrews. 
Tom Morris, seeing him with it on the first tee, 
asked him where he had got it. The proud 
owner began the story about Tom Kidd when 
Old Tom interrupted: ‘I ken the club fine; 
whaur did ye get it?”’ 

That is a mild little story enough, I dare 
say, and yet I like it for two reasons. It is 
pleasant to know that after all those years 
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Tom at once recognised the club which had 
originally come from his shop, and further that 
a club could possess so distinct an idiosyncrasy 
and reputation of its own. I am afraid that 
could not happen now in these steel-shafted 
and machine-made days. It might, no doubt, 
in the case of a wooden putter, which is often 
a survival from a past epoch, but as to other 
clubs they all look as like one another as so 
many peas; beautiful admittedly, their silvery 
shafts glinting in the sunlight and adorned 
with little strips of colour to differentiate them, 
their heads miracles of varnish, but only 
members of a beautiful crowd. 

Now let us turn to the chapter on London 
Golf and see how greatly that has changed. The 
author begins by saving that 10 years before 
there had not been half a dozen clubs *‘ within 
hail of the Metropolis’’; now, that is 1898, 
“within a radius of twelve miles of the chief 
railway stations there are nearly fifty."’ How 
many there are to-day I do not know, but the 
real change in London golf has been greater 
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and he does no more than name it; most of 
the courses he mentions were in fact of un- 
diluted clay. I must avoid being libellous, but 
I think I may venture in the case of one course 
which is a course no longer. Of West Drayton 
he says ‘It is dry.’’ Heaven forgive him; I 
remember occasions when it was very far from 
dry. ‘‘The river Brent,’’ he goes on, “‘ wanders 
picturesquely through the course,’’ and there 
were surely days when it wandered over it. 

I would willingly give the reader several 
guesses as to which course the author put on 
the whole first among those of all London. It 
is, let me hasten to say, a very pretty and 
engaging one of which I have the happiest 
memories; but still, when one thinks of the 
wealth of fine courses to-day, it is a little sur- 
prising to see it given first place. The atswer 
is the course of the Richmond Club at Sudbrook 
Park. Blackheath and Wimbledon Common of 
course, Tooting, Romford (then new), Stan- 
more, Neasden, Wanstead, Chiswick, Finchley, 
Epsom, Cassiobury—here are the chief of them 
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to understand his final summary : ‘‘ On the whole 
one can safely regard the golfing ground near 
London with a sort of chastened appreciation.’ 
Finally here is something from the chapter 
on Etiquette that will strike the more modern 
as coming from the Middle or even the Dark 
Ages. The author contrasts the types of golfe:s, 
one in an old shooting coat and baggy trouses, 
the other ‘‘resplendent in scarlet coat with 
brass buttons, riding breeches and wh te 
gaiters.’”’ Then after telling his pupil that 1¢ 
may wear a red coat as a danger signal and 1 ot 
as a badge of prowess he proceeds: “But >t 
him eschew flannels and tennis shoes, and ¢ \e 
baring of arms, for these things are an abomi: 
tion, being utterly unnecessary, and opposed 
the stern traditions of the game.’’ How _ is 
gentle ghost must have suffered if it glic 
unseen over the links of St. Andrews and s , 
a Walker Cup player in full cricketing atti 
What would it say of Fair Isle jumpers a 
short sleeves? Well, well, I daresay I sho 
have agreed with him in 1898. but one th 








even in quality than in quantity. 
hames 


The author 
but one course made of what to-day 
would be called the right stuff, that is Woking, 


that he mentions and most of them are flourish- 
ing to this day; but some of their juniors have 
been promoted far over their heads. 


It is easy 


I must say for myself, I did wear a red c 
with brass buttons, but on my oath I ne\ 
plaved in riding breeches. 


= et OQ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A ROYAL ARTIST 


Irvom Lady Constance 
Vilnes Gaskell. 


VIR, With reference 
to the correspondence 

in Country LIFE (June 
5) regarding the where- 
abouts cf the originai 
picture of the Dying Soldier 
painted by the Empress 
Frederick when Princess 
Royal, | am commanded 
by Queen Mary to say 
that Her Majesty has been 
informed that the picture 
is in the Board Rceom of 
the Royal Victoria Patri- 
otic School, Trinity Road, 
Wandsworth. Con 
STANCE MILNES GASKELI 


A PROBLEM IN 
COMPENSATION 


SIR, There are othe! 
points to be considered 
in connection with the 
putting down of old horses, suggested 
by the Government, besides that of 
painless destruction for which Mrs. 
Geoffrey Brooke made such a moving 
plea in your pages last week. Horses 
used for pleasure are stigmatised as 
superfluous eaters of the country’s 
food, but surely while any pleasures 
at all are allowed (for instance, 
cinemas, plays, football matches, 
cricket and golf—the last three involv- 
ing the reservation of considerable 
stretches of turf) the horse-lover, old 
or young, whe finds pleasure and 
health in a morning’s hacking deserves 
some consideration. 

Another point is that of com- 
pensation, of which we hear nothing. 
It is one on which the Government 
seems to hold most illogical views. 
rhe owner of a tree requisitioned 
receives its full value as timber; the 
owner of iren gates and _ railings 
if | read the regulations aright) 
receives their value as scrap, but the 
owner of a horse is asked to destroy 
it and is offered nothing. 

\fter all, quite apart from senti- 
ment, a horse is property, it cost 
its owner such-and-such a sum, it 
may have depreciated in value, but 
if usable at all (and most old horses 
can be used to teach children to ride, 
to hack, or for light work) it is still 
worth something. The horse-lover is 
kindly invited,to be so very obliging 
as to destroy hg own property without 
compensation, and quite needlessly, 
while most orchards are ungrazed 
and there is plenty of wayside 
grass, and greens and common lands 
are unused. An authority tells me 
that old pensioner-horses out at 
grass in England probably number 


something like 500, so that the 
economy aimed at is as trifling as 
the injustice to horse-owners is 
serious. 

There seems to be some prospect 
of the requisitioning of our motor 
tyres—I wonder whetner they will 
be paid for and, if they are, on what 
basis ?——-B. CouRTEEN, Monmouth. 


THE SCHOOLS AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Sir,—1I am venturing to ask, in view 
of your very kind reception of the 
news of the projected Schools’ Associ- 
ation of Architectural Societies, 
whether you could spare me space for 
a word or two on the subject. 

The aim is to reawaken that sense 
of seemliness and craftsmanship in 
order that an increasingly wider and 
more accurate taste on the part of 
the growing generation may be 
available during the years of recon- 
struction. To help in the task of 
record and protection, in fact to link 
the young with the activities of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings and the National Buildings, 
is the aim. To go into greater detail, 
School Societies will, of course, retain 
their independence; each boy (or 
girl) will pay ls. a year to a separate 
Schools’ account at the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
out of which a proportion will be 
available to assist in the purchase of 
photographic materials, one copy of 
which must be deposited with the 
National Buildings Record; indi- 
vidual boys and girls will be no less 





A WIRE-BIRD AND ITS NEST IN A SWEET-POTATO FIELD ON ST. HELENA 
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welcome than individual societies. It 
is hoped that enough funds will 
eventually be available for Schools 
to take complete charge of individual 
pieces of work on buildings. 

Now a word about Belton. Had 
| discovered the authorship of that 
house I might have been less modest 
(May 29). Concision to save paper has 
resulted in a most unfortunately 
misleading phrase. William Stanton 
was employed on the building of 
Belton. I did not mean to contradict 
the popular attribution of the design 
to Wren: nor to imply that it was 
a builder’s design. It is certainly 
known (and published) that Stanton 
worked not only on the house, but 
also on at least one Brownlow monu- 
ment in the church, and he was so 
important a mason in his time that 
it is not impossible that he was the 
builder employed. But for my mis- 
leading phrase I do apologise. 


This, of course, did not affect 
the main argument of my letter. It 
was an attempt to analyse the craft 
of building. As the craftsmanship 
of the past is our treasure to-day, so 
our ignorance of it is our bane. Your 
photographs of Burford I consider 
most stimulating. When our local 
builders can be counted on to design 
as well as their predecessors, then we 
can say that we build for the 
future. 

It is hoped that the Schools’ 
Association of Architectural Societies 
may do something towards a deeper 
understanding of our heritage. What 
is wanted is not, of course, any revival; 
but rather a revivification.—EDMUND 
EspalILe, Stowe School, Buckingham. 


WAXWING IN 
- WEST SOMERSE 


S1r,—From February 23 
to 28, 1942, a waxwing 
frequented a garden at 
West Porlock. It fed on 


the berries of berberis, but 
was not seen to touch ber- 
ries of holly, which were 
available. On March 13 
what may have been the 
same bird was acciden- 
tally killed by _ flying 
against the window of a 
house at Bossington, about 
a mile and a half from 
West Porlock. This bird 
was apparently a female: 
the white marks on the 
primaries were not \ 
shaped; there were only 
slight wax tips to four 
of the secondaries and 
none at all on the tail 
feathers. 

As this appears to be 
the only occurrence of a 
waxwing in south-west 
England in the winter of 1941-42, 
it seems worth recording.—N. G 
HappEN, E. W. HENpy, Porlock. 


THE WIRE-BIRD OF 
ST. HELENA . 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
to see the ‘enclosed unique photo- 
graphs which have been sent to Dr. 
H. A. Tempany, the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Colonial Office, by 
Mr. M. Halcrow, Agricultural Officer 
at St. Helena. 

The photographs are of the St. 
Helena wire-bird, which, I understand 
from Dr. Carmichael Low of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, is 
usually known as the Ringed plover 0! 
St. Helena or, to give it its scientifi 
name, the Charadrius-sanctae-helene. 

Presumably it is the counterp:rt 
in this historic island to our familiar 
Ringed plover. St. Helena, the little 
island in the South Atlantic, 101% miles 
long and 6% miles broad, cover ng 
an area of 47 square miles, is a li‘tle 
larger than Jersey, to which it may be 
compared. It is 4,477 miles from 
Southampton and 1,695 miles from 
Cape Town. Theclimate is mild anc ‘ts 
principal product is flax. The islead 
is well watered by clear springs, wl ch 
are abundant. 

I see in Mr. Philip Gosse’s b ok 
St. Helena that he describes the w “e- 
bird as the only indigenous bird : nd 
the only land bird which was alre Jy 
resident on St. Helena when the is! .1d 
was discovered. Several early tra’ ¢l- 
lers described it, and Mr. Gosse qu‘ 5 
the traveller and explorer Pr: -& 
Mundy, who visited St. Helena in 














1634 and wrote in his journal a 
description of the bird as “a small 
land fowl somewhat like a lark in 
colour, Shape and flight but only that 
one kind here to be seen.’”’ Mr. Gosse 
says that all other birds on the island 
have been introduced from other 
countries. He says the wire-bird is 
to oe found in uncultivated and stony 
parts of the island. In shape and 
ha its it much resembles our Ringed 
pk ver but appears to have longer 
leg 

Whether or not the wire-bird has 
found its way to these shores is 
a iatter that I leave to your more 
ex ertknowledge.—H. Cottins, Public 
Re stions Department, Colonial Office, 
“Ee C 
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LACK REDSTARTS IN 
LONDON 


Sr .—A pair of Black redstarts is 
sp iding the summer, and probably 
ne ‘ing, within a few minutes’ walk of 
< Is Court Station. I saw both birds 
to other on May 28, when they were 
flv tering round a concealed ledge in 
th wall of a house which may be the 
ne ing site. 

One bird has for some weeks 
pe shed every evening on a railing 
vi: ble from my room; he usually 
his curious little song —a 
fe notes, a jangling rattle, and a 
bref warble—until nearly black-out 
tii c. I am well acquainted with the 
Bl ck redstart, as I lived many years 


= 
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in Switzerland, where they are 
common.—Monica Curtis, S.W.5. 
UNDERGRADUATES’ 
SIGNATURES 
Six,—-A small interesting point about 


the glass sundial now preserved in 
the Muniment Room of University 
College of which you published a 
photograph and a note from myself 
in your issue of May 29 is that 
at the bottom of the outer border 
of the inscription (though scarcely 
visible in the photograph) an under- 
graduate has scratched his name and 
the date—‘‘ Metcalfe, 1743’’—with a 
diamond. 

It appears to have been the 
fashion, particularly at University 
College, for undergraduates to scratch 
their names on the windows of their 
rooms, and over 50 of these signatures, 
often accompanied by inscriptions, 
dating mainly from the eighteenth 
century, which have survived in the 
college to the present day have been 
recorded by Mr. E. J. Bowen, F.R.S., 
a Fellow of University College. It 
would be of interest to know whether 
the practice was carried on at other 


FASCIATION 
(See letter “A Buttercup Freak’’) 


IN 





A BUTTERCUP 
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A SELF-PORTRAIT OF 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 


(right) 


(See letter ‘* Randolph Caldecott *’) 


colleges at Oxford and at Cambridge 
to the same extent, and any informa- 
tion on this point that readers of 
Country LIFE can give would be 
welcome.—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, High- 
clere, neay Newbury. 


A BUTTERCUP FREAK 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
freak buttercup which was found in 
my Establishment. The centre part 
consists of seven blossoms growing out 
of the top of a broad leaf, the leaf in 
appearance being exactly like that of 
an iris. 1 do not know how to account 
for this unless the plant was injured 
at some time when growing and the 
seven stems were flattened out and 
grew up together.—L. H. T. HALLE- 
BORE, Commander, R.N. 

[The illustration is a particularly 
interesting one of the phenomenon of 
fasciation cr abnormal growth, which 
is fairly common in some genera, but 
seldom seen in so marked a degree in 
the buttercup. The condition may be 
caused by a sudden extra share of 
food becoming available, or a check 
in growth followed by a surfeit of food 
and moisture, which causes a fusion 
of what should be separate parts, thus 
leading to the abnormality in growth. 
—ED.] 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 


S1r,—With regard to the letter in your 
Correspondence in the issue of May 29 
concerning Randolph 
Caldecott, he lived for 
some years in the early 
1880s at a house called 
Wybournes, in Kemsing, 
Kent, close to my old 
home, and was a great 
friend. The house was 
afterwards burnt down. 
In Randolph 
Caldecott’s Graphic Pic- 
tures, published by 
George Routledge (no 
date), there are a great 
many figures which are 
quite recognisable as 
people living in the vil- 
lage, notably some very 
charming daughters of 
the then vicar; ~ the 
same applies in the 
Randolph Caldecott Pic- 
ture Book, puvlished by 
Frederick Warne and 
Co. (no date), containing 
Jokn Gilpin, The House 
That Jack Built, and 
The Babes in the Wood, 
etc.; there are many 
figures which were al- 
ways clearly recognised 
as local people. In The 
Babes in the Wood, the 
picture of the sick father 
and mother are self- 
portraits of Randolph 
Caldecott and his wife. 





I agree entirely with the con 
cluding paragraph of your note, the 
quotation from the Dictionary of 
National Biography.—M. C., Isle of 
Man. 


Sir,—It may interest your cor- 
respondent who asks for information 
about Randolph Caldecott, to know 
that he lived at one time at Kemsing, 
Kent, at a house called Wybournes. 
The original house was burnt down 
about 35 years ago, but was rebuilt 
and still bears the same name.— 
H. V. Bevan, Cripland Court. Lind- 


field, Sussex. 


Sir,—Kandolph Caldecott was, as 
you say, born at Chester. He was the 
son of my uncle John Caldecott. He 
went first to a bank at Whitchurch, 
Shropshire (Tudmans), and left there 
and joined the Manchester and Salford 
Bank, and then took up art. He lived 
at Wyborne House, Kemsing, Seven- 
oaks, near London. He joined the 
staff of The Graphic, and also con- 
tributed to Punch things which were 
brief but witty. I have heard him say 
that brevity was indeed the soul of 
wit, and quote as an example : 
Scene: Manchester and Salford 
Bank. 
First CLERK: Finished the ledger 
yet? 
SECOND CLERK 
Nc, love. 
When he lived at Whitchurch he 
lodged with a Mr. Thomas Numerly, a 
large Shropshire farmer, of Bradely 
Green, near Whitchurch, 
on the border of Cheshire. 
I enclose you a sketch of 
his, out of the summer 
number of The Graphic, 
1882. It shows him 
farthest from the front 
at work with two more 
artists. There is a fine 
monument to him in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s, 
close by those of Lord 
Leighton and Frank 
Hall. The inscription 
reads: ‘‘Sacred to the 
Memory of Randolph 
Caldecott, a Chester-born 
Artist whose sweet and 
dainty grace has rarely 
been equalled and 
never surpassed, whose 
humour was as quaint 
as it was inexhaustible.”’ 
The monument was 
erected by the nation. 


(newly married) : 


A brother of the 
artist died last year, 
Dr. Alfred Caldecott, 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
who gained a_ great 
name as a writer of many 
clever works. 

I myself am_ the 
son of a younger brother 
of R. C.’s father, and 
I am no chicken, having 
reached eightieth 


my 











A MONUMENT BY GEORGE 
(See letter “George Dance the Elder’’) 
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birthday on April 3. I may add that 
the Caldecotts are a very old Cheshire 
family that originated at Caldecott in 
the parish of Malpas, Cheshire. Malpas 
Church was restored after the 
Commonwealth, and there is a stone 
let in the church wall which reads: 
John Caldecott Gentleman 
Peter Clutton Yeoman 
Church-Wardens, 1608. 
A life of Randolph Caldecott was 
published some time ago and may still 
be obtainable-—A. A. CALDECOTT, 


Lynton House, Longslow, Market 

Drayton. 

GEORGE DANCE THE 
ELDER 


Sir,—In the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin at Wotton under Edge in 
Gloucestershire I have found on a 
large and handsome monument with 
cherubs, coat of arms and pilasters 
to Robert and Richard Dawes (1742), 
the signature “G. Dance fecit.’’ 
Enquiries have so far failed to elicit 
any information about George Dance 
the Klder as a sculptor. Can any ol 
your readers help?——JAMEsS IRVINE, 
Secretary, The Vitruvians, Stowe School, 
Buckingham. 


GRASS OR ARABLE? 


S1r,—Contrary to the opinion of your 
reviewer, I suggest that in my book 
Agriculture’s Challenge to the Nation 
I have proved up to the hilt that 
“grass is a crop whose productivity 
as stimulated in modern times can put 
all competitors in the shade.’’ The 
Worcester grass yield cited by me as 
an example is one-third less than 
“exceptionally high’’ yields which I 
could have quoted, and is compared, 
not with average to medium arable 
yields or with the normal figures of a 
Ministry of Agriculture Bulletin—as 
mistakenly stated by your reviewer- 
but with the selected best of 21 arable 
farms surveyed by the Agricultural 
Department of Oxford University. 
Grass, thus compared, has twice the 
feeding power of arable crops in the 
resulting yield of milk per acre. 

The figures of the Ministry of 
Agriculture Bulletin were quoted to 
show the heavy and mistaken weight 
of tradition against grass, which is the 
cause of its scandalous neglect. As to 
lucerne, if I had compared a normal 
20-ton crop of lucerne with a very 
exceptional 40-ton crop of mangolds, 
as your reviewer suggests, what would 
it have proved? That the lucerne 
would maintain cattle and produce 
milk or live-weight increase without 
any other feed, while the mangolds 
would need supplementing with heavy 
fecding of concentrates; that the 


crop of lucerne had one-third less 


a 


DANCE 
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photograph of a "bus 
stop at Limpley Stoke, 
near Bath, which may 
serve as a_ shocking 
example.—CaBort. 


SEAWEED 


Sir,—It seems strange 
that more uses have not 
been found for seaweed 
than as a fertiliser or 
for the extraction of 
iodine. Experiments 
have been made with it 
as a sound insulator, 
but it does not seem 
to be widely used for 
this purpose. There is, 
of course, an immense 


YE OLDE ‘BUSSE STOPPE abundance of it! 

(See letter “A Shocking Example”) Thousands of tons are 

washed up = annually, 

starch and three times as much _ and, after a storm, it may be a great 


that what 
even when 
against it, 


protein as the mangolds; 
| say in my book is right 
the weighted 
lucerne or grass proves its superiority. 
Lucerne, not botanically but agri- 
culturally, is akin to grass; for, unlike 
arable crops, one sowing suffices for 
several years’ duration, like a 
ley. Kale and rape are perhaps the 
best of the arable milk and meat crops, 
but even they fire not superior to 
grass or lucerne 

My advocacy of grass is no aca- 
demic matter. It is not a question of 
pitting cereals against meat, but of 
combining dairy produce milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs and bacon—and 
meat, with cereals, potatves and vege- 
tables in our national war-time 
farming. If grass land had been set to 
produce the dairy commodities, there 
would have been no need for a lot 
of the ploughing up, certainly not for 
the 500,000 acres of ploughing just 
called for by Mr. Hudson, which can 
yield little this year. Land now grow- 
ing feeding-stuffs would have been 
growing human food, and the arable 
east and the grass land west of Britain 
would have been linked in one great 
enterprise. The first step in this 
direction has, yet to be taken—the 
abolition of hay-making by ministerial 
order, and the universal adoption of 
silage or grass-drying under competent 
management. 

The first chapter of my book was 
written in 1940 and proves that 
18 months ago I foresaw both our 
present difficulties and a remedy for 
them. And not only a remedy for 
war-time necessity, but a foundation 
for a prosperous peace-time land and 
agricultural system. If such things 
are apparent to a lone investigator, 
what must the directors of our agri- 
culture have realised, and what they 
could do had they but the determina- 
tion ! ARTHUR SMITH, Perigarth, 
Tvythevington Park, Macclesfield 


A SHOCKING EXAMPLE 
Sir,—I wonder whether your readers 
who are so much _ interested’ in 
architecture might not like to see my 


scales are 


©Trass 


nuisance to the local population. 

The photograph here shows it 
being collected for use as a fertiliser 
in Jersey, and no doubt the Germans 
will find a use for it while they occupy 
the island. 

Surely some scientist will find a 
further useful purpose for this ma- 
terial so that it will be made to serve 
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ladled out and_ finally 
put into barrels for stor- 
ing. —-M. WHITCOMBE, 
Bewdley, Worcestershire. 


HAWSER SAW 


Sitr,—The enclosed 
photographisan example 
of what can be done 
with a 1 h.p. stone-saw. 
It is the wall alongside 
a canal near here, and 
at this point the horses 
pulling the barges have 
to make a slight diver- 
sion from the towing- 
path. In consequence 
the wire hawsers bear 
on the wall, with the 
result that innumerable 
grooves have been sawn 
in the stonework. — 
R. Rawtinson, Rock Bank, 
Bridge, near Stockport. 
TURF MAZES 
Sir,—Mr. Heston’s interesting letter 
(May 22) and photograph of the turf 
maze at Hilton made me extract from 
my album the enclosed photograph ot 
the turf maze in the garden of Troy 
Farm, Somerton, Oxfordshire. There 


Whaley 





SEAWEED-GATHERERS IN JERSEY BEFORE THE WAR 


(See letter 


some cause after the war is over.- 
G. LEsLiE Horn, 215, Elgin Avenue, 
London, W. Y. 


AN OLD CIDER PRESS 


Sir,—In parts of Worcestershire and 
South Shropshire farmers make their 
own cider. The method mostly used 
is by an old-fashioned press. The 
apples are first crushed, and are then 
emptied into coco-nut matting bags 
which are placed in the press one on 
top of the other. The press is then 
tightened down, and the juice is 
collected in a wooden trough. It is 


WORKING WITH AN OLD CIDER PRESS 


(See letter ‘‘ An Old Cider I'ress’’) 


“* Seaweed "’) 


are still a good many turf mazes in the 
country, but I imagine those at Hilton 
and Somerton are in better repair 
than most. There is an entertaining 
book, though necessarily incomplete, 
with much information (inter alia) 
about turf mazes, which Mr. Heston 
should see—Mazes and Labyrinths, by 
W. H. Matthews (Longmans, 1922). 
-JOHN Piper, Fawley Bottom Farm- 
house, neay Henley on Thames, Oxford- 
shire. 
Sir,—A very good specimen exists on 
the top of Breamore Down about three 
miles north of Fordingbridge and about 
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HAWSER CAN CUT A WA‘ L 
(See letter “ Hawser Saw’’) 

one mile west of the Fordingbri 

Salisbury road. 

It is locally known as the }\ iz- 
Maze and lies inside the crown of 
trees on the top of the down. ie 
maze is circular in plan and cons ts 
of ridges and furrows similar to t at 
at Hilton referred tc by Mr. Hesi n 

I have no photograph of the } :z- 
Maze, but if Mr. Heston or ot er 
readers are sufficiently interested t! oy 
can find such a photograph and a s 
further reference in Hampshire's Gi. 
ous Wilderness, by G. R. Tweedie, 
published by the Homeland Assoc a 
tion.—Eric Brown,  Kingston- 
Thames. 

S1r,—About three years ago I say 
turf maze near Terrington, which 
about 7 or 8 miles due west of Ney 


t 


\ 

Malton, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

As far as it is possible to judge 

from the illustration which you 


publish, the lay-out of the Terrington 
maze is very similar in character to 
that at Hilton. 

The maze is cut in the turf at 
the side of a narrow lane in a remote 
spot and is not near any houses, and 
there is no monument or inscription 
of any kind, but the area is sur- 
rounded by a post and rail fence 
painted white. 

The trenches were in good 
condition when I saw them and 
looked as though they were cleared 
and maintained occasionally by the 
local authority. 

As far as I can remember, the 
maze was not sc large as that described 
by Mr. Heston, being only about 25 to 
30 ft. across. : 

I should be interested to know 
something of the origin and use of 
these turf mazes.—G. S. MITCHELL, 
Church Lawton, Cheshire. 

[Another correspondent 
kindly given particulars of the same 
maze.—Ep.] 

Sir, —A maze formed of beach stones 
set in turf (300 years old) is to be 
found on St. Agnes, one of the Isles 


has 


of Scilly—H. Matcotm FRASER, 
Beaufort, Catlin’s Lane, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 
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THE MAZE AT TROY FARM, SOMERTON 


(See letter “Turf Mazes’’) 
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ALCOBACA ~= By ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK 


ORTUGAL owes her independence as 
much to rivalry between the Blackfriars 
and the Whitefriars as to the Crusades. 
The Benedictines of Cluny supported 
the Castilians and the disciples of St. Bernard 
the lortuguese. As soon as Affonso Henriques, 
the irst King of Portugal, had expelled the 
Moors he made to St. Bernard himself a dona- 
tion of lands in and around Alcobaca with the 
requ st that monks should be sent from 
(Jai: aux to build in Portugal an abbey on the 
French pattern. To this day Alcobaga has 
ned a piece of thirteenth-century France 
he most magnificent of all the Cistercian 
s. The others are either ruined or so 
ed that little is left to tell the world of 
beauty. La Ferté, Pontigny, Clairvaux 
\lorimond in France are but memories. 
‘ss, Tintern, Rievaulx, Byland and Foun- 
tain are shells. The tale is the same all over 
Eur pe, that once boasted 700 Cistercian 
four lations. 
\leobaga lies in central Portugal 
ami rolling and fertile country, not too 
far. om the sea and on the north-south 
high vay of the land. The countryside 
that the French Cistercian monks found 
whe. they arrived in 1154 (the year of 
St. 3ernard’s death) was, however, a 
made desolate by the Moorish 
They set to work to attract sett- 
xy tax exemptions and favourable 
s, but it was not until about 1300 
that the monks had developed their 
patrimony and raised their monastery 
substantially in the form we see it to- 
day. The granjas they set up were, in 
effect, primitive agricultural schools, and 
in Portugal, as elsewhere in Europe, to 
the Cistercians and their methodical land 
ultivation is due nearly all the progress 
made in agriculture during the late 
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Middle Ages. 
Gradually the usual abuses crept into 


the foundation. Taxes were increased. 
[he peasants grew miserable while the 
idle monks waxed fat. A system of com- 
mendatory abbots was introduced and it 
was not until 1640, when Portugal threw 
off the Spanish yoke, that the abbots 
came to be again elected by the com- 
munity. 

All through the eighteenth century 
the financial position of Alcobacga got 
worse. The splendid meals and the luxu- 
rious living described by Beckford in his 
Recollections of an Excursion to the Mon- 
asteries of Alcobaca and Batalha made up 
a brave last show before the French 
pillaged Church, monastery and lands 
during the Peninsular War. After the 
suppression of the religious Orders in 
1834 Alcobaga, like Fontevrault, became 
a prison, although the church was never 
degraded as was the burial place of the 
Plantagenets in Anjou. Little remained 
to remind one of the great Prince-Abbot 
of Alcobaga—Dom Abade do real Mosteiro 
dle \lcobaga, do Conselho de Sua Majestade 
e seu Esmoler-Mor, Donatario da Coroa 
Senhor dos Coutos e Fronteiro-Mor. 

The church stands high above the 
roadway, and the cruciform terrace before 
the west entrance is reached by flights of 
steps whose balustrades are set with pyra- 
mics decorated with the most delightful 
Incian-looking scrolls. In the eighteenth 
cer ‘ury the outer aspect of the church was 
trasformed, and nothing remains of the 
old building but the magnificent Gothic 
portal, In fact, from the outside Alcobaca 
In spite of its golden patina looks like 
not ing more than a hundred other vast 
mo-astic buildings that are scattered all 
ove: Europe. 

Within, the view is overpowering in 
'ts superb Cistercian simplicity. Over 
301 t. long and 7O0ft. in height, it is as 
Be aux has said ‘“‘la plus pure et la plus 
Ma -steuse que les moines cisterciens con- 


completed has been reduced to removing ex- 
crescences, except in the case of some of the 
pillars of the nave that had to be filled in where 
tk had been cut to accommodate pulpits. 
The eighteenth-century flooring that the monks 
put down after the 1772 floods has been re- 
moved, adding to the height of the building 
and revealing in some places the thirteenth- 
century glazed tiles of the original pavement. 
The rococo woodwork and gilding of the side- 
chapels have been taken away, and the great 
florid reredos of the sanctuary erected by the 
Cardinal-King in 1594 and enlarged and com- 
plicated with earthenware figures in the eigh- 
teenth century has been removed to discover 
the full beauty of the apse. 

What remains of the monastery buildings 
is on the scale of the Papal Palace at Avignon 
—immensely thick walls, the refectory and the 
dormitory as huge as churches, the Roman- 
esque-Gothic cloister of Dom Denis. 




















Through the arches of the apse to the right 
when you stand in the church you can see the 
elaborate naturalistic curves of the Manoeline 
gateway to the sacristy. This relic of Portugal’s 
imperial century is strangely moving in its 
incongruity. 

In a little chamber opposite the chapel of 
St. Bernard are fourteenth-century tombs of 
Dom Pedro and Dona Inés de Castro, im- 
mortalised by Camoens. The monuments were 
defaced by the French during their occupation 
of the monastery, but their beauty is unimpaired. 
An English writer has described them as the 
most finely executed of all the tomb sculptures 
of the fourteenth century. The tombs are to 
be replaced one on either side of the nave at 
the intersection of the transept where they are 
to remain “‘until the end of the world,’ ate A 
FIM DO MUNDO as the motto reads on King 
Pedro’s sepulchre as a memorial to the most 
touching love story in Portuguese history. 


“MOST MAGNIFICENT OF ALL CISTERCIAN ABBEYS ” 
The overpowering vista, 300ft. long, suggests what Tintern, Rievaulx or Fountains may have 
looked like before their destruction 


ivent dans toute l’Europe.’ The 
h wonderfully escaped mutilation, 
the restoration that has now been 
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FORECASTING 1943 


ARMERS are now being asked to fore- 
cast their cropping for 1943. This will 
make many of us scratch our heads 
because we do not ordinarily think nearly 
so far ahead. We ought to, of course, and the 
necessity for putting down in black and white 
how we propose to crop our land next year will 
be a salutary exercise. This forward informa- 
tion is needed not only to ensure that all the 
wheat required is grown for 1943, but also to 
provide the committees with the information 
they need for allocating fertilisers for the coming 
vear. Phosphatic and potash fertilisers will not 
be obtainable without a permit, and these 
permits will be based on the cropping proposals 
which farmers are now being required to make. 
There are those who say—and I am inclined to 
agree with them—that no official scheme for 
rationing or even allocating fertilisers is needed, 
and that in practice fertilisers go to the farmers 
who can make best use of them. But the 
Minister is evidently convinced that an allocation 
scheme is necessary to ensure equitable dis- 
tribution between farmers, and to give every- 
body a chance to get a due share of the 
phosphates and potash that are available. 


* * * 


OT sun at the beginning of the month and 
+ a steadily rising glass made a good many 
farmers pull out the mowing machine and 
decide to make an early start with hay-cutting. 
The first I saw at work was in Sussex on June 3. 
Quite a lot of silage had already been made on 
some farms, and grass-drying has been going on 
apace for the past month. May rains have given 
us more growth than seemed possible for this 
vear’s hay crop, but cuts will not be extra 
heavy, especially in the north where the dry 
time persisted longer than in the south. If the 
sun does its part we shall get some nice quality 
hay. All that we can get will be wanted. The 
carry-over from last year cannot have been big. 
I know that the merchants who deal in hay 
have been keen buyers this spring, and many 
farms have not any 1941 hay left. 

As soon as the hay is off the land, many 
fields of permanent grass ought to feel the 
plough. Farmers are being asked to get a 
further increase in the wheat acreage for 1943, 
and some of this must come from the remaining 
permanent grass. In the clay-land districts 
this ploughing ought to be tackled before the 
end of July, so that there is a chance to work the 
land in good time to get a reasonably clean 
seed-bed in September. 


* * * 


ECRUITS for the Women’s Land Army 
have been coming in very well lately. 
Over 4,000 volunteers were enrolled in May. 
So the intake has again caught up with the 
demand. It cannot be said too often that the 
Women’s Land Army is the only source of 
additional labour on which farmers can rely. 
There may be more Italian prisoners. As they 
arrive they will be used largely on drainage, 
working in gangs under the Committees. We 
may also get some Irishmen. But for the indivi- 
dual farmer the most likely source of additional 
labour is the Women’s Land Army. Everyone 
who can make good use of an extra pair of 
hands should make his application now to the 
County Office of the Women’s Land Army. 
Recruits will not flow in at the present rate for 
ever. The woman-power of the nation is fast 
being allocated to essential work, and those 
farmers who do not take the present opportunity 
may be sorry later on. 


* * * 


ORD WOOLTON’S plan for rationalising 
milk distribution in the larger towns 
appeals to those farmers who have felt for a 
long time that the cost of distributing their 
products is altogether too high. The town public 
expects services which are costly, but they do 
not always realise that it is these service charges 
and not the farmers’ avarice or inefficiency 
which make milk look expensive. It will be 
very interesting to see how the distributive 
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trade shakes down under this new régime. It 
should be possible to effect savings in costs of 
distribution as well as savings in man-power. 
So far as the dairy farmer is concerned, his Milk 
Marketing Board remains his trading channel. 
The Board will be the buyer of all milk, except 
what is sold direct to consumers by producer- 
retailers, and the Board will sell to the Ministry 
of Food, so the dairy farmer will have his own 
elected representatives with some say in milk 
marketing. I am glad the Milk Marketing 
Board is not going into cold storage. Many 
vears of hard work went into building up this 
farmers’ organisation which has brought some 
kind of order into the dairying industry, even 
if it has not achieved all the hopes of its sponsors. 


* * * 


. question of one national price for milk 
or different regional prices is left to the 
discretion of the Milk Marketing Board. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


Lord 
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CROPPING 


Woolton has declined to grasp this nettle. [t 
is really absurd to-day that a farmer in Dorset 
should not get the same price for his mi! as 
a farmer in Hampshire. The difference was 
originally based on the use made of the ailk 
produced in each region. More of the mi < in 
the mid-western region, in which Dorset _ ills, 
went into manufacture as compared with the 
southern region, in which Hampshire is _ itu- 
ated. To-day all the milk that can be prod iced 
in the winter is wanted for liquid consump on, 
and, moreover, costs of production have en 
pretty well standardised by a national © 2ri- 
cultural wage and national prices for feec ng- 
stuffs and the other items which make up 
milk-production costs. There is indeec an 
unanswerable case for a national milk price. As 
the National Farmers’ Union have endorsed iis, 
at any rate as a war-time measure, the © ‘ilk 
Marketing Board should now pluck up cou ige 
to treat everyone alike. CINCINNATUS. | 


MR. R. S. HUDSON’S FARM 
PURCHASE 


R. R. S. HUDSON (Minister of Agri- 

culture) has bought a Wiltshire farm 

with its live and dead stock. The 

vendor, Mr. G. M. Odlum, is giving up 

farming. The holding is no ordinary 
one, being the Manningford property of 876 acres, 
with an excellent house, superior buildings and 
nearly a score of cottages. In short, it is such a 
farm as reflects credit on the judgment of the 
Minister of Agriculture. Messrs. Woodcocks 
(Hanover Square Office, in St. George Street) and 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, the joint agents, 
state that the farm is the home of pedigree cattle, 
and that ‘‘the buildings have been passed for a 
tuberculin-tested herd.’’ 


‘“ ATTESTED HERDS ”’ 


RE-WAR figures of attested herds showed 
continuous and remarkable advances. A cam- 
paign to popularise the Tuberculosis (Attested 
Herds) Scheme began in 1935. Attestation involves 
an Official tuberculin test of every animal in a herd, 
after two tests by a veterinary surgeon who has 
been retained directly on behalf of the owner. An 
official test is afterwards held at least once a year. 
A bonus of a penny a gallon on the milk of an 
attested herd, payable on all milk sold through the 
Milk Marketing Board, offered a substantial mone- 
tary inducement to owners from the outset. Like 
the expression ‘“‘ hop quota,’’ and a few other com- 
paratively new terms, ‘‘attested herd”’ is read or 
used by a good many people who have no very clear 
idea of its origin and implications. A farmer of a 
quarter of a century ago knew no more about 
“hop quotas”’ or ‘‘ tested herds”’ than did the urban 
landowner of “‘town-planning.”’ 


HALL PLACE, NEAR GODALMING 


HE late Sir Edgar Horne, Bt., built Hall Place, 
| his Surrey seat, in 1895, and for more than 
half a century he spent large sums of money in 
maintaining it according to the highest standards 
of residential convenience and luxury. In the design 
of the house he embodied many features that, 
however desirable, are seldom found : for example, 
besides the ordinary horizontal damp-course, a 
vertical one on a scale calculated to keep the house 
dry if it had stood in a marsh instead of on its high 
and dry site in Surrey. As the chairman of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, Sir Edgar enjoyed 
the advantage of having the advice of the property 
experts of that organisation at his service, and he 
was himself a surveyor of proven importance, and 
occupied the chair of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution in 1911. 


AN AGENT’S OWN SELECTION 


N approaching the question of the value of a 
property it is sometimes helpful to know some- 
thing of the personality of the owner. Not once 
or twice, but scores of times, the remark has been 
made in the Estate Market page of Country LIFE, 
in regard to properties in the market, that some 
late owner was an estate agent, and inferentially 
a sound judge of values. If that be true of the 
average agent, how much more must it be con- 
sidered to hold good about the late owner of Hall 


Place, for he took an active part in the actual de. 
tailed work of the estate section of his Company, the 
third or fourth largest holders of real estate interests 
in the United Kingdom. Now Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons.have instructions from his executors to pro- 
ceed with the immediate realisation of the Surrey 
freehold. It will be remembered that some little time 
ago Hall Place was offered for sale or letting by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, as Sir Edgar felt that he 
could no longer live there after Lady Horne’s death. 
The property doubtless stood then at a higher figure 
than would now be quoted, for there is all the 
difference between an offer by a living vendor and 
by his executors. The estate of just over 200 acres 
lies in Shackleford, which is a pleasant hamlet in 
the undulating and grandly timbered tract between 
Farnham and Godalming. The present trend of the 
market encourages the belief that anyone wanting 
such a freehold should lose no time in getting into 
touch with Mr. Amery Underwood (Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons) at Arlington Street. Not only is the 
mansion substantial and to all intents and purposes 
modern, but the land around it is exceptionally good, 
alike agriculturally and from the standpoint of the 
investor for eventual development. Sir Edgar 
Horne conducted important experiments in farming 
at Hall Place, and he spared no outlay in providing 
the finest type of buildings. There are three or four 
alternative points of view from which Hall Place 
could be valued, and as many profitable prospects 
of dealing with the various component parts of the 
property. Someone will avail himself of the chance, 
probably before any auction is even vaguely named. 


SOLD BEFORE AUCTION 


APTAIN A. V. HAMBRO, M.P., a day or two 
before the auction which ‘Messrs. Fox and 
Sons were to have held, sold Merly House and 
42 acres of parkland, as well as Higher Merly Farm, 
and other property, in all nearly 230 acres, a 
mile or so from Wimborne. Messrs. Alfred Savill 
and Sons acted as agents for the purchaser, Viscount 
Wimborne. This transaction is another warning to 
would-be buyers to get in early with an offer. To 
wait for an opportunity of bidding under the 
hammer is to risk disappointment where a property 
of special value is concerned. Merly adj: ins 
Broadstone golf links. 

Quarry Fruit Farm, Liss, a holding with 
buildings but no house, just on 40 acres, has been 
sold through the agency of Messrs. Woodcocks, for 
£4,250. Next month the firm will offer Park Fam, 
Baddesley Clinton, near Knowle. Possession at 
Michaelmas may be had of the house, buildings 1d 
174 acres. Another July auction will be tha’ of 
Heath Farm, 93 acres, with a good house nd 
buildings, at Charing, a mile or two from Ashf <d. 

Sir Christopher Codrington, -Bt., for wi! om 
Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. acted as age ts, 
has sold 442 acres of outlying portions of 1is 
Cotswold estates at West Kington and Nettle 1, 
Wiltshire. The Duke of Beaufort is the bu et. 

Butlers Farm of 30 acres, at Langley, : ‘at 
Maidstone, with two acres of young fruit and e ht 
acres of orchards, realised £2,990; Broad For ‘al 
Farm, Marden, with 14 acres of old orchard, m de 
£2,500, under the hammer of Messrs. Alfred J. 
Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons. ARBITE! 
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If ever we farmers had a chance 
to show what can be done, we've 
got that chance today. They said in the 


House that every acre must produce the maxi- 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF THEIR ART 





THE GRAVEL PIT 


J. P. de LOUTHERBOURG, R.A. (included in Exhibition) CANVAS 44) x 56 inches 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN 


43 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
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H. M. Queen Mary 
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Pair of gold-ground porcelain dishes with design in fine blue, green and red 
enamels. Buddhist Wheel mark on back. Probably made for a Lamaistic 
Buddhist Temple. Diameter 734 inches. 18th Century. 





Pair of jars and covers having soft souffle rose-coloured ground with panels on a 
white ground of flowers and foliage. 17% inches in height. Yung-cheng period, 
1723-1735. From the Lionel de Rothschild Collection. 


128, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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THE ART OF HAYMAKING 


grass land have become arable since 

the outbreak of war, though a part 
of this great area will doubtless have becn 
reso. mn to permanent grass—another hay- 
makiig season is upon us. It will be of even 
great -r importance this year than usual 
becai se SO much more vital than usual is next 
wint.-’s supply of feeding-stuffs, in particular 
for G iry Cows. 

detailed statistics are not available nowa- 
days but if there are fewer acres of hay from 
pern nent grass there will be more than normal 
from short-term leys, though it is impossible 
to g ess how much grass may be devoted this 
year to making silage or young dried grass 
rath - than the more general hay of the mature 
eras type. 

Vhatever any given farmer may elect to 
do \ th his grass, it can hardly. fail to be the 
fact that farmers who make naturally-cured 
hay, 1s opposed to dried grass, will still be in 
the iajority. True, the product they store for 
thei stock will be of lower feeding value than 
you: g dried grass, but plant for preparing 
this 1atter is costly and scarce. After all, if 
vras. for hay is not left too long, but is cut 
befo.e it has run to seed and while there is 
still a thick bottom of miscellaneous young 
herbage growing stronglv, the yield may well be 
goo. and the product be a very valuable fodder 
for winter use. 

rom times immemorial haymaking has 
been one of the country festivals for young and 
old~-men, women and children—as well as the 
occasion of particularly hard work. In the 
mobilising, and customary refreshment, of all 
and sundry survives a practical relic of the 
“boon-work”’ of medieval agriculture, still 
perpetuated in our popular words ‘‘bee”’ and 
“beano.’’ It is only a generation or so since 
“modern’’ haymaking machinery began to 
supersede traditional methods. Indeed, I can 
myself recall the days of my early boyhood 
when much hay was still scythed, and “‘ making”’ 
was mainly effected with horse-rakes, hand- 
rakes and forks, and clearing up behind the 
pitchers at carting was done with a hand drag- 
take—which I frequently used. 

It was wonderful to see the rhythmic and 
powerful swing of three or four scythemen, 
following in broken line one after another, and 
watch the lengthening trail of their pairs of 
feet as each steadily and relentlessly mowed 
his swathe across the field. It was always 
fascinating, and, while the labour was heavy, 
it was healthy: but if the scythe was made by 
man and used and guided by him—well, so 
is the mowing machine, while much speedier 
and free from effort. 

Let us, however, turn a page or so from 
those old days. At present a farmer who wants 
to make hay also hopes to be as independent 
as possible of the weather, taking full advantage 
of probable dry and warm days. To this end 
he can command little of the plentiful labour 
that was available a century—even half a 
century—ago, but it can be more than 
adequately replaced by tractors drawing mowing 
machines, swathe-turners, tedders, hay sweeps, 
ha) -loaders, each in turn making a tremendous 
contribution to the curing and gathering and 
sta. ‘sing of the hay for autumn to spring use. 

We speak much of the science of agri- 
cu ure, though many think of it as an art—and 
it <sems that there really is something of an 
art in haymaking. The right moment to carry 
the hay is often difficult to decide—at least 
one farmer may find it so, whereas another sees, 
fee and smells the product in the windrows or 
the cocks, as may be, and instinctively knows 
the it is ready or not ready. 

By the time these lines appear the earliest 
gr 5 may be cut in some areas: may the 
far cers have a good haysel. If they have 
Sw -he-turners and tedders—and hot, sunny 
da’ —they will have little difficulty in getting 
the zrass dried into hay. They must, however, 


ESPITE the plough policy—under 
) which upwards of six million acres of 


By H. C. LONG 


see to it that the drying is not burning: the 
product needs to be a dull green, dry, crisp to 
limp, never brown and brittle. In the green-and- 
dry state it will retain its herbaceous freshness, 
sweetness, and odour, and be ‘‘a good sample.” 
A combination of eye and nose and hand will, 
with experience, lead the farmer or his foreman 
to determine the moment for the hay to be 
carted, so that slight warming—not real 
heating and sweating—in the stack will finish 
the cure and make a first-class finished product. 

Trouble comes with wet weather—and 
then will be needed patience and decision. If 
making is so far advanced that cocking or 
piking can be done, hay may well be held over 
uncarted and unspoilt for some days. In the 
north and in Scotland it is no uncommon thing 
to see pikes standing in the fields in late summer 
and autumn, and in decent condition. 


Another plan for use diring bad weather 
has been to make use of tripods over which to 
build hay pikes, the centre being kept open, 
with a draught-hole from the outside, so that 
drying is facilitated. There is an art also in 
making the fullest success of these gadgets, 
which can be very useful in a damp climate. 
They have been marketed in metal form, but 
may be made of stout home-grown stakes set 
up in tripod fashion with the foot ends fairly 
well apart and fastened securely at the ‘“‘neck.”’ 
Horizontal pieces would add to security, and 
aid in holding the partly-dried grass. An odd 
piece or two of wood would enable a support 
to be formed for a through draught at the base 
of the pike. 

It is surely a great comfort to a farmer to 
be able to feel that he has as a standby for 
the winter a group of stacks of well-made hay. 





EARTH APPLES 
By SIR RONALD STORRS 


EADERS of dA Mad Lady’s Garlands, A 
Trophy of Arms (which won Miss Ruth 
Pitter the Hawthornden Prize), and The 
Spirit Watches need not to be reminded 
that her high lyric holds its own with anything 
written in English since the last war. To this 
trilogy she has now added, in the Attic tradition, 
a satyric piece, pleasantly entitled The Rude 
Potato (Cresset Press, 5s.). Diversion into the 
comic spirit is a departure not only from Miss 
Pitter’s previous achievement but from that of the 
great woman poets in general, Deborah Lapidoth, 
Sappho, Emily Bronté, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and Anna de Noailles—the feminine muse of fun 
has hitherto spoken in prose—and may jolt fol- 
lowers who can only worship the preconceived, the 
established image. But the test of this distinguished 
philosophic fun, presented with the author’s habitual 
prosodic mastery, is that it could not have been 
expressed in mere prose. 
O Science! can you make us mirth 
Like this dull apple of the earth? 


Only by life such joy is lent, 

Wild, bracing and inconsequent. 
And only by verse could such lapidary points be 
driven home. Miss Pitter is a practical working 
gardener. The Compost Heap and Other People’s 
Glasshouses are as accurate and in their way as 
finely wrought as The Georgics. So is The Weed, for 
whose plebeian origin (but snobbish affiliaticn) a strict 
cockney but profoundly sympathetic treatment— 

Unted and acked and oed to death 
—has been reserved. 

The last three poems resume her former note 
of grave beauty: in particular The Bay Tree’s 
twilight homing of birds: 

So loud they sing, so many sing, it seems 

A tower of bells, a living church, whose limbs 
So shake and tremble, that the dark-green spire 
Seems with a triple life to be on fire; 

One life its own, one for its thronging birds, 
One for that anthem unperplexed by words. 
Small but not slight: an original and notable 

volume. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS 

HE impact of war is hastening a readjustment 

of our social structure and a new responsi- 

bility towards the community is emerging. In all 

planning for the community, education should be 

central, and no progressive social policy will com- 

mand success unless fully integrated with the 
education of its citizens. 

Thus Mr. Kenneth Lindsay’s review of the 
English educational system, English Education 
(Collins, 3s. 6d.), is timely. As he says in his intro- 
ductory remarks, ‘‘A series of books on Britain 
which omitted an attempt to describe the peculiar 
features of English eaucation would be ignoring 
much that has contributed to British character, 
much that is exciting in contemporary Britain and 
much that gives hope for the Britain of to-morrow.” 

The author traces the development of educa- 
tion in England from the days of the medieval 
classical tradition of universities and grammar 
schools, through all the wealth of voluntary move- 
ments in the Victorian period which led to the 
passing of the Forster Act of 1870 and the establish- 
ment of education on a compulsory basis and thence, 
in its manifold forms under State guidance, to the 


present day. The picture is rounded off by a review 
of the work of a typical local education authority. 

Mr. Lindsay is peculiarly fitted for such a task; 
in his too brief tenure of public office as Parliamen- 
tary Secretary he was the sponsor of progressive 
measures such as the Service of Youth movement; 
and throughout his career he has been in close touch 
with public education; there are many who hope 
that he will, with his vision and enthusiasm, which 
gleam through the pages of this book, be able to 
take a leading part in the changes that are to come. 

As he says: ‘‘We need now a deliberate and 
acute examination of our deficiencies, a clearer 
understanding of the vast historic forces that are 
now so strongly at work among us and the imagina- 
tion to put into concrete shape the new direction 
that must be given to English education.’’ 

One doubts whether Whitehall officialdom has 
the calibre to do this; perhaps Mr. Lindsay has his 
doubts, too. A. Ki... 


THE GOD OF ARCHITECTURE 


T is doubly creditable to Captain Anthony Blunt 
that he should have been able to produce in 
these days the first monograph in any language on 
Mansard, one of the greatest of European architects 
—a tribute in which the publishers should be included 
(The Warburg Institute, 15s.). Francois Mansard 
(not to be confused with nis nephew Jules Hardouin, 
the designer of Versailles) was the contemporary 
of Inigo Jones and his counterpart in so far that he 
first, of his countrymen, established in his buildings 
the true classic principles of design, in contrast 
to the Renaissance mannerism of his predecessors. 
He was undoubtedly the greater man of the two, 
yet he left no school and relatively few buildings— 
the principal are the Val-de-Grace (general design), 
his alterations to the Hotel Carnavalet, his additions 
to Blois, and his completed chateau of Maisons. 
His immediate successors paid him lip service, but 
it was not until the classical revival a century after 
his death that Gabriel and Blondel recognised his 
monumental qualities, hailing him as le dieu 
d’architecture. There is a striking analcgy in his 
evolution and achievements, which Captain Blunt 
brings out, with those of his contemporaries 
Corneille and Nicolas Poussin. All evolved, from 
sixteenth-century mannerism, a lucid and _ logical 
classic style in that phase when French art was 
producing its most perfect work for an enlightened 
bourgeoisie rather than for the State. 

Little is known of Mansard’s life. Like other 
supreme artists he appears to have been excessively 
“‘difficult,’’ losing several important commissions 
(Val-de-Grace and the fagade of the Louvre executed 
by Perrault) by refusing to bind himself to condi- 
tions of design and cost. But those completed bear 
the unmistakable stamp of really great architecture; 
lucid yet of extreme subtlety, their austerity 
qualified by a delicate fancy (e.g., Jean Goujon’s 
exquisite and perfectly related sculptures on the 
Carnavalet), and sucn irtegrity that nothing can be 
subtracted or added. Its full flowering, as at Maisons, 
may or may not appeal to one’s personal taste, but 
there is no denying it, and Blois, as among ‘‘the 
subtlest and most sophisticated forms of classicism 
to which architecture has ever attained.’’ Incident- 
ally, it is iroric that the latter undertaking should 
have been sponsored by that entirely despicable 
character, Gaston d’Orleans; artist and patron 
perhaps found common ground in their intran- 
sigeant individualism. Curiously, too, the mansard 
roof, which is the one architectural feature familiarly 
attributed to Mansard, is not, according to Captain 
Blunt, his invention. Cc. Hi, 
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HORRABIN’S 


Atlas-History 
OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Vol.5 July 1941—January 1942 
“J. F. HORRABIN, the most 
brilliantly instructive map-maker 
of the war, has just produced the 
fifth volume of Horrabin’s Atlas- 
History. It enables us to follow 
with understanding thestruggle of 
the Red Army against the German 
invasion, and the events that 
followed the outburst of Japanese 
treachery in the East. As an 
illumination of contemporary 
history, it is an indispensable 
book for the general reader.’’— 
ROBERT LYND (News Chronicle). 
3s. 6d. net 


























The Art of War 
ARTHUR BIRNIE 
A straightforward account of the 
development of warfare from the 
days of the Persian attacks on 
the Greeks down to the present 
day. Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin. 
7s. 6d. net 


Discussing Education 
RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt. 
A leading educationist discusses 
such important topics as: The 
Frustration of Science, Education 
for Democracy, the Publisher as 
Educator, etc. A provocative arid 
helpful Discussion Book which 
will arouse keen debate. 

2s. 6d. net 


























NELSON’S 
Aeroscience 
Manuals 


General Editor 
Professor H. LEVY, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


(Professor of Mathematics at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London). 





Each 5s. net 


A brilliant new series of science 
and mathematics courses, indis- 
pensable to those who are about 
to take up any branch of Aero- 
nautics. Each author is the 
outstanding authority in his own 
field and the General Editor has 
a world-wide reputation. 


FIRST VOLUMES 


Weather Study 
Professor D. BRUNT, F.R.S. 


Modern Trigonometry 
M. J. G. HEARLEY, B.Sc. 


Mechanical Physics 
Professor H. DINGLE 
READY SHORTLY 


Elementary Mathematics 
Professor H. LEVY 


Air Navigation 
E. R. HAMILTON. 


Send for Prospectus. 
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ROOSEVELT THE 
STATESMAN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. BASIL WOON, an 
Englishman who worked 
in America for many 
years as a journalist, is 

the author of Roosevelt: World States- 
man (Peter Davies, 10s. 6d.) 

One paragraph will give us Mr. 
Woon’s opinion of Roosevelt. ‘I be- 
lieve Roosevelt to be the first states- 
man in the world—the first statesman 
of his century—and I believe history 
will so judge him. In thus affirming, 
I cast no shadow on the glory of our 
own Churchill, for Churchill’s great- 
ness springs, like Clemenceau’s, from 
a nationalistic source. Winston 
Churchill’s soul is bound up with the 
British Empire; ‘Tory Democracy’ is 
still his creed. But Franklin 
Roosevelt sees not only the United 
States, he sees the world. No man 
since Lincoln has achieved so much 
and dared so much for the rights of 
man. Roosevelt’s conception of state- 
craft is, I think, a conception of the 
rights due to the dignity of mankind.”’ 


HOPE OF THE RICH 


Mr. Woon’s book is an examina- 
tion of the circumstances which have 
led him to see Mr. Roosevelt in these 
terms. We must distinguish between 
“the dignity of mankind’’ and the 
claims of one class of men. As it 
happens, the rough effect of much 
that Roosevelt has done has improved 
the lot of the poor and exacerbated 
the tempers of the rich; but this does 
not mean that he is an opponent of 
the men of property. On the contrary, 
Mr. Woon sees him as their last hope. 
“Roosevelt’s policy is a _ straight 
middle line between exploitation and 
expropriation. He is the apostle of 
individualism applied to the welfare 
of the whole. He is not an opponent 
of wealth, but 7s an uncompromising 
opponent of the misusers of wealth. 
Money to him is a weapon for human 
welfare.”’ 

The families of both the President 
and his wife originated with settlers 
who came from Holland to New 
Holland in the seventeenth century. 
A certain Claes Maartensen, a farmer, 
found other Maartensens on the spot, 
and so he added to his name the name 
of his Dutch village and he became 
Maartensen van Rosevelt. 

They were 
Roosevelts by the 
time of the war 
against England. 
Isaac Roosevelt, a 
sugar refiner, 
one of the 
original members of 
the Revolutionary 
War Council, and 
after the war was 
one of the _ three 
New York delegates 
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Convention which, 
in 1787, adopted 
the American Con- 
stitution.’ The 
family had become 
wealthy. This Isaac 
not only led 3,000 
men into battle: he 
raised and equipped 
them out of his own 
pocket. 
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ROOSEVELT : 
WORLD STATESMAN 
By Basil Woon 
(Peter Davies, 10s. 6d.) 


THE SAGA OF 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 
(A smail M.O.1. 


By Lawrence Dame 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


A CHILD’S GARLAND 
By Jane Carton 
(Faber and Faber, 6s.) 


THIS BLESSED PLOT 
By Hesketh Pearson 
and Hugh Kingsmill 
nan 8s. 6d.) 
APA PMPUNAA 


Realising the background thus 
closely associated with Washington 
and the ‘‘Fathers,’’ one begins more 
clearly to understand the man who 
saw his task to be ‘‘to bring back to 
Washington from Wall Street the 
Capital of the United States.’’ 

If this was Roosevelt’s conception 
of his function within the States, it 
did not cloud his vision of American 
responsibility to the wider world. His 
work for the American Navy during 
the last war was vigorous and far- 
sighted, and he was whole-heartedly 
with President Wilson in his desire 
to see the League of Nations flourish. 
Almost as soon as Wilson returned 
from Paris to America his health broke 
down, and it was Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, 39 years old, 
who carried the League campaign 
throughout the country. 

A phrase he uttered then—in 1919 
—has a prophetic ring when we look 
at it 23 years later. ‘‘ Modern civilisa- 
tion has become so complex and the 
lives of civilised men so interwoven as 
to make it impossible to be in this 
world and not of it. It is im- 
possible to avoid, except by monastic 
seclusion, those honourable and inti- 
mate foreign relations which the 
fearful-hearted shudderingly miscall 
by that devil’s catchword ‘inter- 
national complications.’”’ 

He failed in that mission at that 
time. Perhaps we get the measure of 
his single-heartedness by recalling this 
considerable bridge of years over 
which he laboured towards his true 
objective. When Churchill stepped on 
to the stage he had but to lead; 
Roosevelt’s task, like his forbear 
Isaac’s, was to raise, equip and lead. 
t shall not be so daring as Mr. Woon 
and try to forestall posterity’s judg- 
ment of these two great men; but 
there appear to have been in Roose- 
velt’s case elements of difficulty which 
Churchill, burdened enough, did not 
have to add to his load. 


SEA HEROES 
Miss F. Tennyson Jesse has 
written for the Ministry of Information 
(6d.) a little book called The Saga of 
San Demetrio. Everybody remembers 
how the Jervis Bay, an armed mer- 
chantman escorting a convoy across 
the North Atlantic, 
went, knowing her- 
self doomed, but 
§ with colours flying 
and all her guns 
blazing, right up to 
a German battleship 
and engaged her to 
the death, hoping 
thus (and, as it hap- 
pened, not without 
reason) that the 
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DEMETRIO 


pamphlet, 6d.) 


would scatter and 
escape. 

One of those 
ships was the San 
Demetrio, an oil 
tanker of 8,073 tons 
gross. She was hit 
and listing badly 
when her crew aban- 
doned her in their 
boats. In one of 
the boats there were 
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her new 
best seller 


dc THE BRITTLE ¥ 


*« GLASS x 


*6Qne of the novels 
of the year ’’ 

SYDNEY CARROLL (Daily Sketch) 

‘SA thumping good 


tale’’ 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM (Time & Tide 


Book Society Recommend 


PASTOR'S. 
PROGRESS 


A. W. HOPKINSON 


“It is one of those | books that are 
the hearts of men.’ 
BRITISH WEEKLY 


“*A book of autumnal peace that is 
somehow freshened by all the hopes 
of spring.’ 


HAROLD HOBSON (Sunday Times) 
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including Purchase Tax 
“Eclipse”’ Blades are now made 
only in the popular slotted pat- 
tern, and though scarcer than’* 
usual, they are still obtainable by 
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and comfortable shaving. 
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16 officers and men. They saw the 
San Demetrio burst into flames and 
thouzht that was the end of her. The 
next day they sighted her, still blaz- 
ing; then lost her again. But once 
more they came up with her, boarded 
her, 0ut out the fires, and took her to 
Glas ‘ow. One of the men was dying : 
he worked almost to the last gasp, and 
died Several were injured. 

hat is the bare bones of the 
stor of the San Demetrio, a story of 
extr ordinary courage, skill and con- 
que It has been told before, but 
jose: nothing in this author’s re- 
telli z. The old ship has made many 
voy zes since the one here ‘recorded. 
Son day, says Miss Tennyson Jesse, 
she .ay failto make port. “But she 
will ive for ever in the annals of the 
sea. ner tattered Red Ensign flying 
abc the waves of years yet to 
cor .”’ 

IN YUCATAN 

/ucatan, the land where the vast 
rel of Maya civilisation abound, is 
par of Mexico, but a part cut off by 
jun 2, so that visitors are few and 
far etween, the conditions of life are 
pri: itive, and those who long for the 
tou 1 of a perhaps illusory “golden 
age may at least live cheaply if at 
son disadvantage from ticks, ants 
and tarantulas. 

Mr. Lawrence Dame, an American, 
is ce nong the devotees of this land. 
He tells us in his book Yucatan 
(Goilancz, 12s. 6d.) that it is ‘‘the 
home of homogeneous remnants of the 
Maya race, a race civilised and pro- 
gressive before Christ was born. It is 
a land of sunshine and flowers, stone 
gods and ivory-coloured temples lost 
in the jungle with the secret of their 
past.’’ I don’t know about “ civilised 
and progressive.’’ Weare aware at any 
rate that one of the ‘‘secrets of their 
past’’ was an addiction to tearing 
hearts out of living bodies and throw- 
ing victims into sacrificial wells. The 
ability to erect enormous and beauti- 
ful churches does not of itself entitle 
a race to be called civilised, as we 
may see to-day. 

But, whatever we may think of 
the ancient Mayans, and Mr. Dame’s 
book is an amusing commentary on 
the squabbles of scholars and anti- 
quarians concerning the different 
theories they would like us to adopt, 
this author is well pleased with the 
lazy, sunny country that Yucatan is 
to-day. ‘‘It takes a bit of intelligence 
to work on the assembly line. Perhaps 
it takes more intelligence to keep off 
the line—and this poor primitive 
Maya has been able to do.”’ 

So, getting about on a bicycle 
which primitive Maya could not have 
produced, and sharing with a friend 
the tinned food that comes off an 
mbly line, Mr. Dame has a happy 
time in his thatched Mayan hut, and 
certainly he has also a happy knack 
of making us share his enthusiasms and 
adventures. 


HOME THOUGHTS 


Faber and Faber publish A Child’s 
Gaund (6s.), a collection, mostly in 
ve: «, of pieces suitable for reading to 
ch \ren. The pieces are assembled 
by Irs. Jane Carton, whose small son 
anc daughter went to Canada in 1940. 
Th s¢ are the things that mother and 
chi. ren used to read together, and 
no. she sends them out—Home 
Th ights for those abroad. 

t is a good collection and may 
we become for children what Pal- 
te 2's Golden Treasury is for their 
par its. Its sources range from the 
Bi to John Masefield, and though, 
as. -he case with all such books, most 
fears will think of bits that ought 
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to go in, few, I imagine, will wish that 
any of the bits had been left out. 
This is a book I shall want to keep, 
especially as it comes from one of the 
few publishers who have not adopted 
the disgusting habit of stamping their 
books ‘‘ Review Copy: Not for Sale.”’ 


GOOD CONVERSATION 


I understand that Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson and Mr. Hugh Kingsmill 
have collaborated before now in what 
may be called conversation books. 
I have not come upon one of them, 
and after reading This Blessed Plot 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) I am sorry about 
this. These two walk here and there 
and discuss what they see and think 
and have heard about places, people, 
and this and that. They make an 
excellent ‘‘comedy duo,’’ as the old 
music-hall bills used to say. Their 
association is more equal than that of 
Boswell and Johnson. It is not a 
question of one turning the tap and the 
other one spouting. They give and 
take, always amusingly, often brilli- 
antly, and Mr. Maurice Weightman 
enters into the spirit of the thing with 
many little drawings. 

Innumerable good stories find 
their way into the book, and there are 
few ‘‘eminent”’ writers of our day who 
do not come in for comment, usually 
as delicately tinged with malice as 
irreproachable in judgment. Here and 
there, it seems to me, the judgment 
breaks down, as when they both lay in 
to Kipling, but the wit never breaks 
down, and we are so made that we 
will willingly listen all night to a 
sparkling error while truth itself, pom- 
pously and boringly uttered, sets us 
furtively looking for our hats. 

I pray you, make the acquaint- 
ance of this inimitable pair. Mr. 
Kingsmill complains in one place 
that his books have not provided him 
with much cash. If that is so, a great 
many people are the poorer in spirit 
for the poverty of his pocket. 


a 


A NATURALIST’S SAGA 


IVING TREASURE, by Ivan T. 
Sanderson (Hamish Hamilton, 
16s.) is an account of the interesting 
things—birds, beasts, men and places 
—met with by Mr. and Mrs. Sanderson 
in their journeys about the West 
Indies, British Honduras, and the 
coast of Mexico, when seeking speci- 
mens. The word ‘specimen’ has a 
dry and forbidding sound, so it must 
be stated at once that though the 
author and his wife went forth to 
make zoological collections — their 
objectives varied from a  ticklike 
parasite on the ears of bats to a wild 
horse—there is nothing ‘‘dry’’ in the 
pages of this delightful and charming 
volume. Mr. Sanderson introduces it 
as a “‘string of little histories,’’ the 
narrative being divided into chapters 
with such appealing titles as “ Erup- 
tion of a Wood Volcano,” “‘ Pomposi- 
ties,’ and ‘‘On a Pine Lake.’’ For 
beauty of description the account of 
the animals seen at the ‘‘ pine lake’’— 
a small wood of pines set in a sea of 
contrasting vyegetation—is hard to 
beat. A pair of slender grey fcxes 
“suddenly materialised in the middle 
of this path. Neither of us saw them 
arrive: they seemed to appear 
without sound or movement. They 
stood motionless, but full of pent-up 
energy, peering intently in our direc- 
tion not only with their gimlet eyes, 
but also with their sharp noses and 
pricked ears.’’ And no sooner had the 
foxes vanished than another beast 
was seen: “It was a magnificent, 
red-coated puma, and the tip of its 
tail was curling slowly about, like some 
oddly animated appendage to a terra 
cotta statue.’’ But short quotations 
like these do no sort of justice to the 
original, which must be read in full to 
be really appreciated. F..P. 
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N the past there has been a lot of indigna- 
tion among women with substantial 
measurements because they felt they were 
not catered for by the designers of fashion. 

I used to go to the collections and hear moans 
on all sides about clothes that were only suit- 
able for the very slim. I was delighted, there- 
fore, to find that Marshall and Snelgrove have 
a special department that caters for women 
with hip measurements of 44ins. and over, and 
to discover there clothes not only charming 
and distinguished but smart as well as ample. 
To begin with, they hold that it is a fallacy 
to confine large fittings to dark shades. Pro- 
vided the cut is good, pale colours are as 
slimming, especially monotone pastel outfits. 
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is tucked horizontally. 
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The dress in thin wool is made in many pastel colours. 
which give a slender line, and there is a swing movement at the hem. 
Marshall and Snelgrove. 


Photographs DENES 


The skirt is tucked in panels, 
The yoke 


A jacket and dress in a monotone crépe, cut in the larger fittings, made in flower 


tints. 
heavy on the hips. 


There are a number of young women who are 
unable to buy in the ordinary way, and for 
these there are special rails of clothes in young 
colours. All the pastel colours, the dusty pinks, 
hyacinth blues, dove greys, leafy greens, are 
used for simple dresses, some with matching 
hip-length jackets, others with full-length 


edge-to-edge coats. Dresses are tucked and 
pleated, gauged and folded on the top. Skirts 


are cut straight, jackets generally straight, but 
sometimes they have a single button at the 
waist. Provided they finish at just the right 
point this is not fat-making. 

There are wools, as well, in pastel and dark 
shades, which give a nice, clear line. The crépe 
dress and jacket we have photographed is one 
of the many simple ensembles in pastel rayon 
crépes and wool. The tucked woollen dress with 
horizontally tucked yoke is among the most 
popular models of this summer. It has a very 
pretty skirt movement that slims and has a 
slight swing to the hem at the same time. 
There are spot crépes for 6 guineas with bolero 


The jacket stops at just the right level for a woman who is inclined to be 
From Marshall and Snelgrove. 


fronts and plain backs in a large range ol 
colours and in different combinations of spot. 
Two blues dotted with white, the paler and 
brighter at the neck and cuffs, is smart; so is 4 
combination of plum and white and navy and 
white. There are woollen dresses for the young, 
big girl in bright colours with tops cut like 
shirts and trouser pockets let in below the 
waist. There are also a lot of wools in shepherd's 
checks and in tweedy colourings, and U'ilit) 
frocks in wool with tucked, heart-sh ped 
pockets. These Utility frocks sell for 62s. 11d. 
Then there are masses of prints in fresh back 
and-white designs with panels of pleats, and 
white touches and cut-out embroidery or tht 
front. These have long sleeves. 

Marshall and Snelgrove make a sj 2cidl 
feature of dinner and bridge dresses in this 
department as in all the others. Transp. rent 
blacks in lace and chiffon are full of distinc “ion. 
One novel dress, and a very pretty one, | id a 
plain, straight, sheath-like nigger crépe =kirt 
with a coloured petticoat top made of broad 
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(NEVER MIND ABOUT THE BUTTER) 
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Made from fresh, luscious fruit, and pure granulated sugar. Because 
Smedley’s factories are in the heart of the orchards, Smedley’s Jams 
conserve the real fresh fruit flavour. 

WISBECH PRODUCE CANNERS, LTO., 

Wisbech, Cambs. 
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Dress 
designed for 
larger figures 


‘© Melila.”’ 

Al flattering gown 
fashioned in crepe 
and cut on lines 
specially — suitable 
for larger sizes. In 

Navy, Lido, or 

Black. 
Hips 44, 46, 


= iJ 
£35 :9:6 
Hips 48, 50, 54 gns 
7 coupons 








If you wish to receive copies of : : | 
GORRINGES GAZETTE : ¢ > = Fl) 
for Summer and Sale 3 } ie 
Please send 4d. in stamps. : \ ‘i £4 











Frederick Gorringe Ltd. BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., S.W.I Victoria 6666 (24 lines) 











Please help us to give everyone a fair share— 


only buy what you need now 


JAEGER 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 
or write to JAEGER, 









204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 














G tting together with your tatlor over a new suit? 


Mave tt cut i 
Sportex 


WM last as long a5 mine 


SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH 
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\ Biscuits & Blitz j 
é / 
HE Lord Mayor of London appeals for Funds to 
succour our kinsfolk of the Empire who have 
shared and still may share the terror, pain and 
\ tragedy of ‘ Blitz.’ 
In this great Empire brotherhood and sisterhood our 
foremost privilege and duty is surely TO HELP 
\ ONE ANOTHER, and McVitie & Price Ltd. 
make no apology for reminding you of the supreme 
effort and sacrifice already so freely made by the men 
and women of our Colonies and Dominions. 


Give worthily; give gratefully; give NOW... 
remembering. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S 


EMPIRE AIR RAID 
DISTRESS FUND 


Please send your Donation to the 


INIRNAAQQGLRASSA SGA SSS 


WL LO PLO LL. 


LORD MAYOR’S EMPIRE AIR RAID DISTRESS FUND GZ 
MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4 & 

— 

Space given by McVitie & Price Ltd., Biscuit Manufacturers, London, Edinburgh, Manchester a 
=. 
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Were in lack! 
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There’s not so much Old Angus about 
as there used to be but thanks to 


careful distribution of supplies, it’s 


still possible for old friends and new acquaintances all over the 


country to enjoy the flavour of this noble whisky. 


CHOSEN FOR YEARS BY en eanens 


A NOBLE sScoTc 








REAL LACE 
BY THE YARD 


T the White House, 51, New 
Bond Street, you will find 
the loveliest imaginable model 
lingerie, blouses and _layettes, 
entirely made by hand, as well as 
real lace by the yard and lingerie 
and layette materials. For over a 
quarter of a century the White 
House has been world-famed for 
its trousseaux and layettes. 


pte with the necessity for 

economising on coupons, 
the superfine and lasting quality of 
White House garments is doubly 
appreciated. Besides its own 
models, the White House is able 
to offer the entire remaining 
stock of Messrs. Steinmanns, of 
Piccadilly, which includes numerous 
real lace jabots, collars, bows, fronts, 
etc., lace by the yard (real and 
imitation), and a wide selection of 
silk and other fabrics by the yard. 


THE WHITE 


HOUSE [TD 
LINEN SPECIALISTS 


51, NEW BOND ST WL 





—GENTLE AS 


_LAMB 








| JANE ano JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 





Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 





Why not use the precious pre- -war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
Suits and great-coats. 

They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or “mg coats. 


JANE ae JUDY 
Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers . Milliners 


Sloane 36, Wilton Place, 
1537 London, S.W.1 


























NO 
COUPONS 
for 
DRESS LENGTHS 
from 


JACQMAR’S 


unique collection 








of 
FRENCH LACE 
JACQMAR 
16, GROSVENOR STREET, W.1 
\. J 











- 
‘plasticine 
-the original 
and best modelling material 
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bands and a 


of lime and tomato, 
nigger brown lace coatee that ties 
over, showing the colour through on 
the bodice and the bare flesh on the 


One of the new Gossard be. s 
that give control where it ‘s 
needed but is boned comfor - 
ably. It has elastic at the 
top, an elastic gusset at tlie 
back, a busk fastening and 
lacing in the front. 


arms. 

Miss Lucy of Harewood Place, 
has among her summer frocks two 
dresses that are extremely good for 
the larger fittings. One is a pebbly 
crépe with panels of pleats each side; 
another, a crépe dotted with a white lacquered star, Miss Lucy makes 
with a shoulder yoke, pleats and a simple sleeve. To wear with these 
she shows shady chip straws and leghorns. One, a mushroom-shaped 
leghorn with a Romney blue ribbon, might have been worn by Lady 
Hamilton. Another was a cellophane chip in midnight blue with soft 
cherry ribbons. 


Angles should not be too abrupt, as that tends to break up 
Shoes cut with a ‘“‘V”’ opening in front are 
slimming to the foot; so are the many low-cut slippers of the Dutch 
persuasion. Heels must never be high or teetering. Gloves, bags, 
and other accessories need to be as inconspicuous as possible, as any- 
thing that interrupts the line of the frock tends to detract from 
height. 


Hs need to be chosen standing up and to have plenty of line. 


the silhouette. 


The question of a corset is, of course, vital. Supplies of material 
for making corsets are limited, workroom staffs depleted. Marshall 
and Snelgrove have stocks, and are making corsets of all types as they 
are allowed by their quota. It is necessary to write, stating require- 
ments, giving measurements, putting one’s name down on the rota, 
and waiting one’s turn. There are various styles differing in detail, 
but falling into two main categories. A one-piece is advised when 
the figure is heavy above the waist, and a belt and brassiére_ when 
hips are the trouble. There are still stocks of American and French 
materials, still a little of a marvellous satin elastic that makes a belt 
with a broché front, very light and taut, and certain supplies of rigid 
elastic. The amount of rubber allowed per garment is severely rationed, 


but is enough for a panel either side, sufficient to control and grip at 
P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


the crucial point. 













A comfortable walking 
shoe from Fortnum and 


Mason called ‘ Ling- 
field,’”” with a_ flat 
leather heel, hand- 


stitching, and an abso- 
lutely plain front. 






The Dutch sabot | 
fluence in two walki 
‘shoes with comforta! 
heels, low-cut punch 
vamps and _ platfo: 
toes. Both from Lot 
and Delta, in kid 
gabardine. 
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HOME 
DEFENDERS 
























The quality “of ** Corundite ™ 
plugs is predetermined by 
Numerous tests in the K.L.G 
Optical, Physical and Chemical 
laboratories, and no expense 
is spared to make them 
perfect. In spite of this they 
are still to be bought at the 
pre-War price. 


Your local garage may have 
some in stock now—it's worth 
trying, for they will make a 
difference to your ‘‘war-weary” 
engine if you can get a set. 





Thanks to our airmen, our skies 
are freed from menace. And clear 
are the skies of the man who takes 
out the HOUSEHOLDERS’ COMPRE- 
HENSIVE INSURANCE POLICY of 
the ‘GENERAL’, for he is armed 
with the fullest protection 





which often endanger the home. 
The ‘GENERAL’ has paid more 
than £ 100,000,000 in claims and 
its assets are £23,000,000. Its 
country-wide organisation — 180 
branch offices—is a guarantee of 
prompt personal service every- 
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GUARANTEED 100°. NON-SLIP 


Furmoto shines floors like glass—produces a hard, tread-proof 
and waterproof surface on any kind of flooring and linoleum— 














yet on it you can’t slip an inch. Because of this it is the antl HAVE you H 

only polish you should use. Avoid accident claims as result " 

of a yone falling on slippery floors. You are absolutely safe We, too, must make sacrifices that hurt. Spending 

with Furmoto, for with every tin is given money these days on unnecessary things is, bluntly, 
£100 FREE INSURANCE AGAINST SLIPPING just treachery to those who are sacrificing so much. 


Stop it. Cut it right out. Save the money: put it 
into the war. Begin NOW. 


pe non-slip Spend less on yourself —— 
Uurm oto FLOOR CREAM Lend more to your country 


In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to: 


So in 2/- tins and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 
(Enquiries for bulk supplies should be sent to address belcw) 
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10TO CHEMICAL co., 1-3, Brixton Road, S.W.9 Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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PRE STC 25 B) 


Economical cooling without risk of dilution is 
assured by ‘ Prestcold’ equipment incorpora- 
ting sturdy 
refrigeration 


twin cylinder slow running 


units and positive automatic 
control. The equipment is entirely British made 


and available against licenses. Servicing facili- 


ties are available in all parts of the country. 


Inspections and schemes arranged according to requirements 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LTD. 
COWLEY, OXFORD + POWER ROAD, CHISWICK, W.4 
8, TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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for want of a rider the battle was lost” 


AC -SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 


“FOR WANT of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost; for want of a horse the rider was lost ; and 
. So do great 
issues hang on trifles often unconsidered—things no bigger, 
it may be, than a sparking plug. Today, the smooth efficient 
functioning of a wide web of all-important transport may well 
depend upon the good service we build our plugs to give. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 
No. 647 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of June 12, will be announced next week. 





27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Name 


. Ladybird’s 


. Married, 


Address 





19, 1942 


SOLUTION to No. 646 





A 
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The winner of Crossword No. 645 is 


The Rev. 










CROSSWORD 


A prize of two guineas 
will be awarded for the 
first correct sclution 
opened. Solutions : hould 
be addressed (in a -losed 
envelope) “ Cros word 
No. 647, COUNTRY Lit, 
2-10, Tavistock ‘ treet, 
Covent Garden, Lc idon, 
W.C.2,’”’ and must -each 
this office not late: than 
the first post or the 


June 25, 194 





P. J. Cronin, St. Hugh’s Nursing Home, 


Princes Road, Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire. 


ACROSS. 


home where they 
never cut the cackle! (8) 


. X queues (6) 
. “How Green was my Valley” 


(two words, 5, 3) 


. Quislings, perhaps (6) 
. Joined up, but not necessarily 


united (8) 


. A minuet composed in time (6) 

. Speak (3) 

. It has its Court (6) 

. The Barretts’s street (7) 

. Screed by Somerset Maugham 


(6) 
in short, when it rises 
on the grass? (3) 


. Plenty of ships when you set your 


feet among the pounds and shil- 
lings ! (6) 
The doctor engaged in inking (8) 
Describes the waters of 9 (6) 
“IV is nice’”’ (anagr.) (8) 
Display (6) 
Went up (8) 


* COUNTRY LIFE” 
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. ‘It’s a warm wind, the 


DOWN. 


. He rose in his hundreds these 


days (6) 


. Is their author a sloven? (6) 


Lady man-eater (6) 


. Modes only half comprehensible 


to the pig (6) 


. A classic shrew (8) 
. What Queen Victoria was when 


she said: ‘‘ We are not ——- ”’ (8) 


. Coming from the Orient (8) 
. “Glory be 


to God for — 
things.” —G. M. Hopkins (7) 


. He can hardly rise up when 


knighted (3) 


. White vestment (befitting an 


albino?) (3) 


. Displayed orally by the hare 


(two words, 5, 3) 


. Suggests a little flag growing by 


the brook, but it’s no iris (8) 





full of birds’ cries; 
I never hear the 
tears are in my eyes.” 
—Masefield (two words, 4, 4) 


but 








. Shakes handbells? (6) 

. Bright and early (two words, 2, 4) 
. Had compassion (6) 

. Concurred (6) 


CROSSWORD No. 647 
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COUNTRY LIFE—JUNE 
CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Continued from inside front cover. 


1/6 per line. 





FOR SALE 


WANTED 





DLANKETS. CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, Green, 

Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
ggs.; 65 by 84 ins., 30s. each; post free.—DENHOLM 
3S & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


AAR: BUNGALOW “Harrison” 24 ft. long, 8 ft. 
wide. 7 ft. 2ins, head room, 4 wheels, pneumatic 
tyres. ) Separate rooms. Coal range, sink, ward- 





robe,  upboards, lantern roof. Suitable for 
towing by car. Could be furnished to suit cus- 
tomer’ requirements. £325. 50 OTHER CARA- 
yANS t F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206 Crickle- 


oadway, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 


wood 





S’ Suits (regulation styles) in Countiy- 
tweeds, made to measure from £4 l5s. 
yupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
i. Patterns post free—REDMAYNE, 26 
Cumberland. 


AI. 8S’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
V , Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 











TWE $3 & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 
L% 5s. per cwt. delivered Metropolitan area. 

s lement your winter fuel. ORDER NOW.— 
CHA} ES FRANKLIN, LTD., Belgrove House, 


Belgr e Street, W.C.1. Tele. Terminus 6161. 


’R MOWERS for sale. Atco, Green's, 
nsome, Shanks’, etc. Can be inspected by 
ment. Phone Euston 5215. FLETCHER, 
170, S wftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 


MAPS, Prints, hand-coloured, mounted 
framing, from 5/-. Most counties— 
RD, Raglan House, Fareham, Hants. 


IS THE GREAT ECONOMISER OF FUEL, 
) SMOKE, NOSPARKS. It improves with 
the fragrance of burning PEAT is 

Truckloads sent any part of the 
Send for price list.—LEGGE, 936, 
Lane, Tooting, S.W.17. Streatham 5183. 
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ER STAMPS, pads, type, stencil plates: 
promptly supplied and  cheap.— 
RICH ORDS, LTD., 8 Snow Hill, London. 


Engla d’s largest makers for 60 years. 





St (PS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
suverb copies sent on approval to serious 
collec'ors. Terms one-third of catalogue price. 
Also .ome Mint and superb used moderns,— 
“K,” ©. Westhill Road, London, S.W.18. 





T” DS. Handwoven by Hebridean crofters; 
sin. wide. — JAFFE, Castle Douglas, 
Scotland. 


oe 





‘DS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
sulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
8 12s. 6d. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 


ARAVAN TRAILER required to purchase, 
preferably known make and suitable for 
permanent occupation—489, Aylestone Road, 











Leicester. ’Phone: 32342. 
LOTHING. Highest prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs. 


Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s, and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, PHONE 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked. 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 











FIREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 

paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 

PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 


UR Garments, Leopards 
Rugs, Jaguars Purchased. 
Box 40. 


AGIC, ASTROLOGY. YOGA. Books on 
occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 





Fur’ Carriage 
Write particulars 








O** floors and 24 good stair rods and eyes for 
36 in. carpet wanted. Write Box 67. 





£20 OFFERED for STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 
up to 20 years old.—Details to T., 19, Oxhey 
Avenue, Bushey, Herts. Cen. 7162. 





Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes 
and low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. 









BOTTLE 
FRUIT 


IN YOUR 1H41b & 2-1b JAM JARS 
with, the wonderful 


SNAP 


PAT ERT 


@ KeXy tks 


SIMPLE QUICK - CHEAP 


Supplied in two sizes, NO. I for 2-Ib. 
jarsand NO.1A for I-lb. jars complete 
with labels and instructions. Get a 
supply to-day andenjoySummer fruits 
in Winter without points coupons, 
NO SUGAR NEEDED! Awarded 
the Certificate of ‘‘Good House- 
keeping "’ Institute. 


plus 8d. purchase si 
6 tax for bottling 12 || 



















jars. 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 
(Dept. 118 ) 
STAPLEHURST 
KENT. 
Also at 
BROMLEY, KENT. 


rom most 
alers or 
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NON - IRRITANT 


Mayfair 8351. 

Qr | me TOILET 
~\ RANGE 
FOR SENSITIVE SKINS 

If you are “‘Allergic” 
your doctor will tell 
you to change to 
‘Queen”’ the safe 
Toilet Preparations. 
The FREE BOOK 
“Are you Cosmetic 
Sensitive?” will be 
sent post free. 

In the National in- 
terest ‘‘ QUEEN” is 
subjected to aaa 
Testrictions and ad- 
vertising is curtailed. 
BOUTALLS Ltd. 
(Dept. C.L. 11), 
]150, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


THE TAO CLINIC 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently destroyed by 
advanced Electrolysis. 75 
hairs destroyed for 10/6, a 
20-minute sitting. Each 
treated singly. No scar- 
ring. Practically painless. 
Moles and warts success- 
fully removed. Medically 
approved. Consultations 
free by appointment, 
when a frank and honest 
diagnosis of each case 
will be given. 

















Appointments accepted 
for Saturday afternoons. 


Phone - - - KEN 9055 


175 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 











GLISH CUT CRYSTAL 
DOOR-HANDLES, ALSO 


AUTIFUL HAND-PAINTED CHINA 
GER PLATES AND DOOR-KNOBS 


ARTISTS DESIGNS 
oloured Illustrations 1/6 post free. 
CE LES HARDEN, 136, BAKER STREET, 
(0) . baker Street Station) W.1. Wel. 2032. 
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DIAMONDS UP 100% 
AMazI NGLY HIGH PRICES paid 
or DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, 
JEWELLERY, SILVER, PLATE, 
ANTIQUES, £1/£10. 000. H. M. Govern- 
ment a all gold, coins, etc., bought 
by iDEN. or post. 
LINDEN & CO. 

85, NEW bon ST., LONDON, W.1 
The First Jewellers in New Rond Street 
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Preparing to be 
a Beautiful Lady 


Celia is a fairy princess and the pride of her 
dancing class. When she stands alone in the middle 
of the stage like a small porcelain figure, she 
immediately wins all hearts. She looks irresistibly 
sweet in her ballet frock with a filet of coloured 
flowers in her golden hair. She goes through her 
dance as calmly as if she had been on the stage 
for years, and when she comes off admirers crowd 
round her. ‘‘What do you do for her complexion ?”’ 
“Nothing but Pears 


says Celia’s Mummy. 


ask the envious mothers. 
Soap and clear water” 
That is the secret—the great secret of preparing 
to be a beautiful lady. 


PEARS 


GOLDEN GLORY 


73° A CARE cwrKC. only) 


% NOTE Pears Transparent Soaps are difficult to make in War Time and only 
small quantities are available. If your dealer has no stock he may be able to offer 


you Pears * Embassy’? —a delightfully perfumed freely lathering opaque soap— 
price 63d. per tablet (including tax) which we can recommend with every confidence. 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION *% MOST REASONABLE OUTLA 


m= ALLIANCK 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED | 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c.2 


FIRE -MARINE- BURGLARY fii? LIFE - ACCIDENT: MOTOR | 
- 4 tae * etc. | 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX | 




















T PICK:-ME-UP CLASSES 
or SIZE 6d. | OF STEELWORK 
CAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH DESIGNED & ERECTED 





Made by 


















































Have you ever thought 
how you would miss 
salt with your meals 


(ercbos Salt 
ene oe 


Back BARCLAY bc 


.... have the World’s largest stock 
of ROLLS-ROYCE and 
BENTLEY cars. To-day,when 
no new models are being made, 
these products of pre-War 
workmanship and material 

* * * ie be b $ K E Y SNS form the finest possible car 

—LA iS investment. 
oii Write for latest Stock List. 


\_ 12-13, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, w.) / 
MAYFAIR 7444 Sess 
























































Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 




















